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new ways 
to play it... 


New Kool Ultra 
One ultra has 
taste that outplays 
them all. 

New Kool Ultra. 
Even at 2 mg., you 
get the refreshing 
sensation of Kool. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Ultra Kings, 2 mg. “tar”, 0 .3 mg. nicotine; Lights Kings That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
9 mg. “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


New Kool Lights 
There's only one 
low ‘tar’ with 

a sensation 

this refreshing. 
Kool Lights. 

The taste doesn't 
miss a beat. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


or this week’s cover story on video games, TIME staff mem- 

bers not only interviewed manufacturers, distributors, ar- 
cade operators and scores of gamesters, they also displayed ex- 
ceptional dedication as they took on 
their story subject face to face. Los 
Angeles Correspondent Jeff Mel- 
voin was especially enthusiastic: “I 
played every game I could get my 
hands on and dropped a fast $65 in 
the process.” Chicago's Steven 
Holmes wrestled with several games 
and concluded: “My reflexes have 
improved, though I can’t say my 
mind has expanded a whole lot.” 

In Winter Park, Fla., it took San- 
dra Hinson only one quarter “to con- 
firm what I'd known since high 
school phys.-ed.: yours truly is a total 
eye-hand klutz.” 

TIME Contributor John Skow, 
who wrote the story, claims “no aptitude, but considerable at- 
traction” toward the beeping machines. He found his skill grew 
roughly at the rate his money vanished. Skow also tested home 
game systems and found what any father could have predicted: 
his 15-year-old daughter wiped him out. Working with Skow 
was Reporter-Researcher Peter Ainslie, who has been dueling 
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Cover: Nullity beams 
and destructor rays 
strike across the 
world, as a passion for 
beeping, flashing, 





Skow and Ainslie test their skills in a New York City arcade 
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with arcade machines for three years. “At one place, there are 
some really serious players,” he says. “Not long ago, part of the 
ceiling fell in, probably because of the vibration of 60 machines 
going at top volume. I bet most of the players didn’t even look up. 
They thought it was just another special effect.” 

Exposure to Pac Man, Asteroids and Space Invaders pro- 
duced one adverse reaction. Says 
Holmes: “In most games and sports, 
you learn teamwork and how to ad- 
just to the strengths and weaknesses 
of others, attributes that serve you 
well the rest of your life. Video 
games do not seem to produce any 
transferable skills.” Ainslie dis- 
agrees: “While most people over 30 | 
are somewhat intimidated by com- | 
puters,” he says, “the younger game | 
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players accept them as tools to be 
used, to be taken for granted, to be 
enjoyed. They are better prepared 
than we are for the computer revolu- 
tion.”” Skow, a cheerful skeptic, re- 
fuses to endow the phenomenon 
with any cosmic significance at all. His view: “It’s just another 
manifestation of human mania, our endearing quality of going 
relentlessly after absolutely pointless goals.” 
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World: Poland refuses 
to surrender to mar- 
tial law. » TIME Cor- 
respondent Richard 
Hornik’s eyewitness 
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Foreign Policy: A 
cool meeting between 
Reagan and Schmidt, 
but the gap between 
the allies on Poland is 
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An “Ice Queen” rules 
the EPA. > In Califor- 
nia the rains came; so 
did mud, destruction, 
death. » Atlanta's 
“jigsaw puzzle” trial 
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Video 

PBS evokes memories 
ofa golden past with 
Brideshead Revisited, 
which is faithful to 
Evelyn Waugh’s nov- 
el, faults and all 
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coin-devouring elec- 
tronic video games 
hits almost every 
leen-ager and quite a 
few otherwise sober 
adults. See LIVING 
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Economy & Business 
AT&T and IBM 
have one of the big- 
gest days in court in 
US. history. » Pro- 
tests over American 
trade sanctions 
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Show Business 
Fearless Francis Cop- 
pola defies the odds 
again—renting Radio 
City Music Hall to 
show his new film, 
One From the Heart 
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Medicine 

Elderly and disabled 
people can now live at 
home and go to medi- 
cally equipped day 
care centers instead of 


nursing homes 
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Books 

In The Dean's Decem- 
ber, Saul Bellow shut- 
tles between Bucha- 
rest and Chicago ina 
brilliant assault on 
nihilism 
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account of life in 
Warsaw. > Haig pre- 
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Law 

Creation science “is 
not science,” said the 
judge. But the battle 
has only just begun 

> Acivil rights rever- 
sal from the IRS 
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Theater 

Black bloods black in 
A Soldier's Play.a 
tense skirmish on the 
color line set in a Lou- 
isiana Army camp in 
1944 
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Design 

California's state- 
house, the object of a 
$67.7 million facelift, 


manages to capture a 
turn-of-the-century 
opulence 
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Joblessness is not 

just an economic mat- 
ter but a psychic ill 
that fills the victim 
with anguish and 
self-condemnation 
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arms sales. » Allen is 
out and Clark is in as 
National Security Ad- 
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clay. But California 
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oldest of mediums 
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(WE INSTALL CONFIDENCE ) 


ATSEARS. AGOOD DEAL 
IS MORE THAN JUST 
DOD PRICES. 


If you want to help keep yourcar Pipes, clamps, and hangers, if 





















in good condition while spending needed, are extra. 
your money wisely, try answering ow about getting your brakes 
some questions. fixed? 


For instance, you've probably 
heard all about how good a Sears 
DieHard* battery is. But how much do 
you think it costs? 

If you guessed it was the most 
expensive battery around, 
you might be tn to 
find just how low the Die- 
Hard is priced. | We invite 
you to compare the Die- 
Hard to other national 
brand batteries. 

Now, how much should 
it cost to get a new muffler 
installed? 

Surprisingly, the muffler 
and labor are just $2499, That's 
for our Muzzler*an aluminized, 
steel-built muffler that's acousti- 
cally tuned for quiet perform- 
ance. Of course, welded systems @& 
require additional parts and 
labor not included at this price When we quote you a price at Sears, 


remember one thing. There's no 
extra charge for confidence. 














At Sears, we do 
brake jobs on most 
COrs. ' 

Andwedoda _§ 
complete 2-wheel 
brake job for just 
$69.99 

How much 
should new shocks 
cost? At Sears, they start 
as low as $5.99 each. And ask about 
our professional installation. 

We even have something called 
the Sears Car Care Coupon Book, good 
for savings off our regular price on 
every kind of service we offer at more 
than 600 Sears Tire and Auto Centers 
all over the country. It can save you a 
total of $88.00 on car service. 

However we don't think low prices 
are the most important part of a 
good deal. We think. you should get 
quality too. 

That's why we stand behind 
everything we sell. 

Our Muzzler is backed with 
a Limited Warranty that says 
that should your Muzzler fail 
for as long as you own the 

American-made car in which 
it was installed, simply return 
it to any Sears store in the US., 

and we'll furnish a replace- 
















chase price. And if Sears 
installed it, we'll install the 
new one free. 
We're so confident of our 


You can count on 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1982 





At Sears, a good deal means quality, service, 
dependability and a fair price. 


ment, free, or refund the pur- 





brake jobs we back 
them with our Lim- 
ited Warranty. If 
. your Sears brake 
mam linings or disc pads 
wear out within 
25,000 miles, we'll 
either furnish new 
ones without charge 
or refund the money 
you paid for the parts. If Sears did the 
original installation, you pay only a 





- pro-rated labor charge to install the 


replacements. 

And if you're considering buying 
new tires, consider this: Every Sears 
highway tire is backed with a written 
warranty. For the number of miles 


‘specified in the tread wearout war- 


ranty, Sears will, upon return, replace 
the tire or give a refund, charging a 
pro-rata charge for the miles received 
if wearout occurs and is not caused by 
failure to properly maintain the tire. 
Many make mileage claims. At 
Sears, we guarantee ours. It all adds 
up to a very important fact. 
A good deal ‘sz 
means more 
than just good { 
prices. And 
when we 
quote you 
a price, 
theresSno o> 
extra charge 
for confidence. 
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Presenting 


CLASSIC BLACK. 


Giftworthy, distinctive and 
traditionally Cross, Classic 
Black is indeed a gift of 
quality. A beautiful satin 
black finish is accented by 
22 karat gold electroplate 
and the Cross mechanical 
guarantee promises a life- 
time of writing pleasure. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


Suggested retail: ball pen or pencil $15; 
soft tip pen $22.50. 
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Mugging. Rape. Murder. Read TIME and understand. 
Crime in America has become more brutal, more random, 

more irrational. And the fear of it is slowly paralyzing TIME 
American society. TIME looked at the ways violence and 

brutality are changing our lives. The article investigated the 

causes, effects and possible solutions. Week after week, 

TIME gives you more than news and information. It brings 

insight and understanding to subjects that matter to you. 








When is a small copier a big mistake? 


Overwork a small copier and it can break down 

Because small copiers are only built for small 
work loads. Not to keep up with the demands of 

growing business 

"That's why Minolta makes a bigger small copier 

The Minolta EP 530R 

It takes options like a doc ey feeder and 

orter to handle work overloads. Or you can get a 
counter to keep track of your copies 

The EP 530R also has as ecial reduction 
mode that can reduce an I!” x 17” original to an 
814" x II” copy, Or an 82" x II” toa 52" x 8Y 

Of course, if you don’t need a reduction mode 
you can get the Minolta EP 530 (the EP 530R 
without the “R” but with a smaller price) 

It even has Minolta’s exclusive elas toning 
assure you rich contrasts and crisp 


+ 


clear cc pies From edge to edge 


Sy stem tc 





So, if you've overestimated the capacity of your 
copier, get the Minolta EP 530R 

A Bla business can afford to make a few mis 
takes. A small business can't 

To avoid mistakes, call toll- free 800-526-5256 
In N.J., call 201-797-7808. For your authorized 
Minoita dealer, look © 1981 Minolta 
for our trademark ne 
in the Yellow 
Pages 


The EP 530R. \27 
The Bigger 
Small 
Copier. 
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Solidarity Crushed 


To the Editors: 

People around the world are shocked 
by the military action to crush Solidarity 
(Dec. 28]. Obviously, the imposition of 
martial law and the ruthless action that 
followed were on direct orders from the 
Kremlin. Under such circumstances, the 
U.S. and the West should immediately 
suspend economic and food aid to Poland. 
Continuing it only endorses and subsi- 
dizes Communist oppression. 

Yawar Shahabuddin 
Ottawa 


Ronald Reagan has again faced a 
world crisis with a B-grade script. His 
speech regarding the situation in Poland 
was simply empty phrases for empty 
stomachs. I sincerely doubt that a single 
Pole will benefit from our sanctions or the 
burning of candles in the windows of 
America. 

Craig Schreiner 
Woodstock, Ill. 








' 
Martial law in Warsaw 


“We 

should help the Polish people, not the Pol- 

ish government.” The effect is the same. 

Whatever help we give, the less the Sovi- 
ets will have to kick in. 

James J. Cunningham 

Hatboro, Pa. 


President Reagan has said, 


The photograph with the caption ™. . . 
stunned worshipers listen to priest's 
words of comfort” is a graphic interpreta- 
tion of Marx's thought that “religion is the 
opium of the people.” 

Roy D. Baker 
Truckee, Calif. 


It isn’t Jaruzelski who clamped down 
on the Poles. It is the string pullers in 
Moscow. We do not threaten our allies 
with invasion if they do not stop their 
strikes or riots. But the Soviet Union does. 
The Poles have done what others in Com- 
munist countries fear to do. 

Brigham A. McCown 
Ironton, Ohio 
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Letters 


Poland is a classic example of the 
“peace” being promoted by the pacifist 
movement. 

Anthony B. De Angelis 
Willingboro, N.J. 


All free men must react with conster- 
nation to the oppressive methods used by 
the Polish military government under or- 
ders from Moscow. The world can no 
longer permit the Soviets to deny essential 
freedoms in Eastern Europe even if the 
cost is thermonuclear war. 

Alexander P. Grantt 
Bonita Springs, Fla. 


Poland is another example of the fail- 
ure of Communism. Bullying, beating and 
interning people who want to be free are 
signs of a frightened, cowardly ideology in 
chaos. Walls, guards and barbed-wire 
fences should be put up around prisons— 
not nations. 

Richard Sypen 
Aurora, Ohio 





Begin’s Blitz 

The majority of people in Israel agree 
in principle with the plan to annex the 
Golan Heights [Dec. 28]. 

However, most Israelis recognize the 
blind stupidity in passing a law to legalize 
such a step at this time. Unfortunately, 
Menachem Begin is not one of them. 

Daniel Ben-Tal 
Jerusalem 


If Begin stands by his unsanctioned 
predation, the American Eagle will drop 
him, and the Russian Bear will gobble 
him up. 

Walter Gerzin 
Dover, Del. 


Syria occupies Lebanon in the name 
of peace, yet has missiles aimed at Israel 
and rejects the U.S. negotiating efforts. Is- 
rael retaliates by announcing virtual an- 
nexation of the Golan Heights and, ironi- 
cally, is immediately condemned. 

Instead of vowing not to talk to Israel 
for the next 100 years, Syria ought to sit 
down at the negotiating table. It might be 
in for a surprise. Israel does have a rapa- 
cious appetite—not for land but for peace. 

Helen Aminoff 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Images of '81 

Thanks for the Images [Dec. 28]. It is 
easy to think of the world as one big mess, 
until one turns the page and finds a gor- 
geous Princess and her Prince, or a man 

who changed the way rock rolls. 
Judith Ray 
Abilene, Texas 


Congratulations to TIME for a prize is- 
sue, something to cherish and keep. 

Gladys Armstrong 

Winnetka, Ill. 




















I wish one line of visual poetry had 
been included in Images, like the unfor- 
gettable touchdown of the maiden flight 
of the space shuttle Columbia. The beauti- 
ful curve of the ship’s lifted nose was pure- 
ly lyrical. 

Grace Carstens 
East Sandwich, Mass. 


Peace and Pacifism 


A letter from Nicola Anne DiMarco 
[Dec. 21] concluded, “No political or mor- 
al ends can be achieved through nuclear 
arms.” I strongly disagree. In recent 
years, more frequent peace talks and 
meetings at many diplomatic levels have 
occurred between the superpowers. In ad- 
dition, a hot line runs between Moscow 
and Washington. None of these safety 
valves, which have political as well as 
moral implications, existed before nuclear 
weapons. 

Tom Sarbeck 
San Francisco 


In his letter, Reader Mark Rogers 
says he opts for life under the Kremlin 
rather than death in a nuclear war. Hav- 
ing lived several years under Soviet rule, I, 
and many others with the same experi- 
ence, would prefer dying to an endless ex- 
istence in the people’s paradise under 
Communism. 

Edward H. Vikart 
Ross, Calif. 


Mark Rogers’ selection of life under 
the Kremlin with the right to oppose such 
tyranny is the choice of cancer with the 
freedom to commit suicide. 

Alexander J. Hardy 
Northridge, Calif. 





Musical Bleeps 


I am a onetime avant-garde pianist 
who has been performing for many years. 
Among other new works, I introduced 
Bart6k’s Second Piano Concerto in 
New York City as early as 1947. I always 
felt I was one step ahead of my time. 
Yet, I was horrified to read your glow- 
ing account of Maestro Pierre Boulez’s 
newest “creation” that was recently per- 
formed in France [Dec. 28]. Répons is 
certainly not the answer to this listener’s 
prayer. Compositions made with the aid 
of a computer negate everything that mu- 
sic stands for. 

Andor Foldes 
Herrliberg, Switzerland 





Prowling Polars 
If the residents of Churchill, Man., 
don’t want the polar bears rummaging 
and playing in their town [Dec. 21], why 
don’t they bury their garbage and lock 
their doors? The polar bear protection law 

in Canada is great. 
Mike Voss 
Pickering, Ont. 
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Col roll free 800-428-4315 





DIALTHESE TEN DIGITS AND DISCOVER 
HOW TO WIN THREE YEARS OF FREE PHONING. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER THE PHONE FREE SWEEPSTAKES. 

Just pick up your telephone and dial 800-428-4315. Dep 
(*Indiana Residents dial 800-382-1076). Ask our representa- GR, 
tive for the name of the Freedom Phone“ Cordless Tele- SCA FONe 


phone dealer nearest you. Then visit that dealer between “SSS 
January | and March 31, 1982 and pick up an official E 

PHONE FREE SWEEPSTAKES entry. While you're A. a 
there, you might ask for a demonstration of the device _ Re, 


that makes ordinary telephones obsolete: The Freedom 
Phone Cordless Telephone. 


WE'RE CHANGING THE WAY AMERICANS TALK. 


The Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone is revo 
lutionary because instead of going to the phone to talk, 
you take the Freedom Phone Cordless Tele- 


> phone with you. 
4 There’s no cord to tie you 
down. So you can take or make 


calls anywhere within its 
operational range. 
That's upstairs, downstairs, in the front yard, backyard, at the 
neighbors, up the street, or down the block. 


OUR WINNERS GET THE GIFT OF GAB. 
Our grand prize winner gets 3 years 
of free telephone service up to $15,000. 
There are 4 second prizes of one free year of 
phone service up ELECTRONIC CENTER 
to $4,000. Bearcat 
Alert” Warning Radios will go to our 250 third prize winners. 


JUST LISTEN. YOU'LL DISCOVER A NEW WAY TO TALK. 
Be sure to ask your Freedom Phone Cordless 
Telephone dealer for a demonstration when you drop by to pick up an entry 
form. You'll see and hear for yourself how easy it is to use a Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone. 
Call 800-428-4315 (800-382-1076 in Indiana) today for the name of your nearest dealer. Just like our 
revolutionary product, the PHONE FREE SWEEPSTAKES will have people talking. 
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When you decide on a Sharp SF-770 Copier 


IT’S AVALUE 
JUDGMENT. 


Matter of fact, as you read 
on, you can’t help but see with 
your own eyes why our new 
Sharp SF-770 Copier is just 
more valuable, period. 

Maybe that’s because it’s 
got more going for it, more raw 
potential, more features fea- 
tured, than any other copier in 
its Class. 

Maybe it’s our self- 
diagnosis. 

The Sharp SF-770, with its 
own self-diagnostic capabilities, 





can tell you all by itself when it’s 

hungry or thirsty for more paper 

or toner (dry- toner, of course). 
Or if something went down 


é@ 


the wrong pipe (which is rare). 
Point is, you know just how 
your copier is feeling at all times. 
That’s because we believe in 
preventive medicine. 
Maybe it’s our split 
—_ personality. 
Paper-size- 


The Sharp SF-770 doesn’t 
clam-up on you when you've got 
a problem. Quite to the contrary. 

If your copier is on the blink, 
our easy-to-service “clamshell 

design” makes the job a breeze 
for rapid repairs. 


wise, that Maybe it’s just 
is. We can > because we're 
copy Sharp. 








That’s a good 


11” x 17” or 8¥2” x 11” or (5S 
enough reason right 


even down to invoice 
size just by switching §/ 
paper cassettes. . 
We can even bea 
2-faced copier as 
well, because 
you can copy on 
both sides of our 
2-sized paper. 
Double-duty! 


Sharp SF-770 copier. 
2) It gives you much 
more for much less. 

And isn’t that 

what value is all about? 
Call toll free 800- 

447-4700. (In Illinois, 

— 800-322-4400.) 





Maybe it’s our flip-top box. [ 


there to look into a new 





Sharp Electronics Corp. 

P.O. Box 204 

Wayne, N.J. 07470 
Please send me more 


information about the pas . 
Sharp SF-770. Se ST ree. 


J 


Please set up 

a demonstration. 
Name 
Tithe _ ia = 
Company 
Street 
City 
State 


Phone 


(Area Code) GS-00S-23218 


DEPT-C-CPD. 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS 


INTRODUCING 
“EMERY AM.’ 


— ONLY EMERY 
~~ GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 
EVERY 
MORNING. 











Now Emery schedules delivery of 
virtually any size shipment, from ounces to tons, 
to most of America, the very next morning. 








EMERY EDGE NO.1. 
OUR A.M. 
WILL MAKE YOUR DAY. 


If you're in business, you need 
every edge you can get. One of the 
most important ones you can have 
is Emery A.M. 

Because if you have a shipment 
of packages, from ounces to tons, 
there's only one company that 
schedules delivery of them all, next 
morning, to most of America. 

It’s not Federal. It’s not 
Burlington. It’s not Purolator. It’s 
not Airborne. 

Its no one. Except Emery. 

Chances are, you'll never have a 
shipment, big or small, Emery 
can't deliver the next morning. 

That's an Edge that’s worth its 
weight in gold. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 2. 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
IN THE PM. 


To many people, PM. is just as 
important as A.M. That's why 
there’s Emery PM. 

When you have a shipment that 
doesn’t have to arrive the next 
morning, Emery PM. will get it 
where it's going by the close 
of business the next day. And at a 
lower cost than Emery A.M. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 3. 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL. 


At last, you don't have to go to a lot 
of different companies to deliver a 
lot of different size shipments. 

Now, one company can do it all. 
Because Emery is the only com- 
pany that schedules delivery of vir- 
tually any size shipment the next 
morning. Which is a convenient 
way for you to control all your 
shipments. 

So why bother calling anyone else? 


EMERY EDGE NO. 4. 
EVERYTHING'S 
UNDER CONTROL. 


Things always work better when 
you have a system. Especially if it's 
the Emery Controlled Shipping 
System. To provide maximum reli- 
ability, the System combines our 
prompt pickup and delivery ser- 
vice, a fleet of Emery-scheduled 
aircraft, and our ultramodern cen- 
tral distribution hub. 

Once you call us, our specially 
designed System goes into opera- 
tion. Radio-dispatched trucks rush 
to your door, pick up your ship- 
ment, and rush out to Emery- 
scheduled aircraft. 

Not every air freight company 
schedules the aircraft they use. Since 
we do, we can get your shipment 
to where it’s going, without having to 
rely on anybody else. This control 
is an important key to reliability. 

Then there's the heart of our 
System: a new central sorting and 
distribution center, the Emery 
Worldwide Hub. It’s the most ad- 
vanced of its kind and the largest. 
Our specialized sorting system 
controls and maximizes the safety 
and security of all your shipments 
by reducing the number of times 
your shipments are handled. 

At Emery, we take a load off 
your shoulders. And your mind. 





THE EMERY EDGE 


Take us up on it 


EMERY NO. 5. 
EMCON. THE COMPUTER 
THAT DOES IT ALL. 
EMCON is Emery’s Rapid Infor- 
mation System, the most advanced 
computerized tracking system 
in the air shipping industry. 

EMCON is always awake. It 
operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. Worldwide. 

It gives you all the delivery and 
pricing information before you 
ever ship and can always tell you 
exactly where your shipment is. 

The bottom line is that EMCON 
gives you (and us) total manage- 
ment of your shipment. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 6. 
EMERY PEOPLE. THEY 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


There wouldn't be any Emery 
Edge without Number 6. Because 
this Edge is all about people. 
Emery people. And that’s where 
the biggest difference lies. 

You see, Emery people have a 
heritage. A heritage that goes back 
to 1946 when Emery pioneered 
what we know today as the modern 
air freight business. So Emery 
people have a lot to live up to. And 
live up to it they do. That's why 
companies who ship with Emery are 
so impressed with the dedication, 
pride, and concern of Emery people. 

So be sure to specify Emery 
the next time you need something 
shipped. You'll discover the 
commitment that gives Emery The 
Edge over everybody else. 

And that’s The Edge you always 
get when you ship with Emery. 

For complete information on the full range of 
Emery services, consult Emery’s Service 
Guide or call Emery, listed in the White Pages 
of your telephone directory. 


EMERY 


© 1982 Emery Worldwide 


WHY YOU SHOULD OPEN YOUR IRA 
RETIREMENT PROGRAM WITH A COMPANY DEEPLY 


INVOLVED IN RETIREMENT PLANNING. 








Now that virtually every wage 
earner is eligible to shelter earnings 
in a tax-deferred IRA retirement 
program, the important question 
is: Where should you open it? 

There are a number of significant 
and substantial reasons why you 
should consider Metropolitan, a 
company long involved with the 
management of retirement funds on 
whichmillionsofAmericans depend. 

Begin withthis. The mostcritical 
fact about an IRA is security: 
that the money will be there 
when you retire whether that’s 
10, 20 or 30 years from now. 


Metropolitan makes sure of 
that. Unlike some other IRAs, the 
money you pay into Metropolitan's 
IRA is guaranteed. More than that, 
your money earns a competitive 
current interest rate with mini- 
mum rates guaranteed. There is 
none of the danger involved in 
speculative funds that can go down 
as easily as up. 

Furthermore, Metropolitan offers 
an optional benefit that will keep 
your payments going if you should 
become totally disabled and cannot 
continue to contribute yourself. 

One last thing. When the time 


comes for youtoretire, Metropolitan 
will offer you a number of options 
for using your IRA to provide a 
guaranteed retirement income that 
you can't outlive. 

We make the purchase of an 
IRA easy and convenient. Just call 
a Metropolitan representative who 
is a trained professional willing to 
help you choose an IRA in an 
amount that best complements 
your other retirement benefits. 


Metrifiostan 


METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


©1982 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 














Debtor Doctors 


Asa freshman at college, I am disillu- 
sioned and disheartened by the situation 
presented in “Dock the Docs” [Dec. 21]. 
Today when students seek federally fund- 
ed loans, they bear the burden of 19 years 
of mismanaged bureaucracy, and conse- 
quently many are denied government aid. 
Why stifle the innocent for the delinquen- 
cy of others? 

Hara Levy 
Stanford, Calif. 


Since the unpaid loans of practicing 
M.D.s are prohibiting the education of fu- 
ture doctors, why not take away the phy- 
sicians’ license if a loan remains unpaid 
afler two years? 

John N. Levi Jr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Harvard Medical School obviously 
does not teach its students professional 
ethics, since many of its alumni do not re- 
pay their student loans. 

Auvo I. Kemppinen 
Ballwin, Mo. 








Key to No Kingdom 


One of the advantages of a Phi Beta | 


Kappa key [Dec. 28] is its pawn value. In 
1935 I hocked mine (Hamilton College, 
1930) for $5 to help pay for food and fuel. 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


The uncertain benefit of a Phi Beta 
Kappa key was impressed upon me long 
ago when I went on a job interview. As I 
waited, a clerk, who was pulling paper 
clips from folders, spotted my key and 
said, a little wistfully, “I don’t wear mine 
any more.” Neither do I. 

Donald A. Schelp 
Bellevue, Wash. 





Hoodwinking 

I read with pleasure your review of 
Gary Lindberg’s The Confidence Man in 
American Literature |Dec. 28]. Surely you 
should have cited one of the most note- 
worthy examples of American con: Tom 


pecting to whitewash Aunt Polly’s fence. 
Dale G. Haake 
Rock Island, Ill. 


be found in Poor Richard's Almanack. 
Benjamin Franklin, in a friendly rivalry 
with Titan Leeds, his chief competitor in 
the almanack business, foretold Leeds’ 
death year after year until the prediction 
came true. 
Martin Mangold 
Hyattsville, Md 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





Thomas C. Grubb | 


Sawyer lining up the young and unsus- 


An example of a good literary con can | 




























































































The infinite 
variety 


Baby frogs in southern Chile hatching from the mouths of 
their fathers. Sea slugs devouring the stinging cells of 
jellyfish, which then migrate to their tentacles and become 
secondhand weapons. A hover fly beating its wings so 
rapidly that it hangs absolutely stationary in the air, like a 
living helicopter. 

These are some of the natural wonders examined by 
one of the most unusual programs ever presented on 
television: Life on Earth. This 13-week series premiering 
Tuesday, January 12, on PBS, captures the panoramic 
sweep of nature in all its epic proportions—the purblind 
world of primitive sea organisms, the giddy perspective of 
eagles on the wing, the complex interaction of insect 
societies, and the newly recognized intelligence of ad- 
vanced mammal species. 

Natural historian David Attenborough spent three 
years researching and filming the series in a journey that 
took him to virtually every climate and terrain around the 
globe—from the scorching sands of Africa's Namib desert, 
where lizards must literally dance to keep cool, to the 
snowcapped mountains of northern Japan, where monkeys 
bathe in volcanic springs to stay warm. 

Produced by BBC (in the tradition of Civilisation and 
The Ascent of Man) in association with Warner Bros. 
Television, the Mobil-funded production portrays animal 
behavior rarely observed and sometimes never before 
filmed. High-speed, close-up shots show the remarkable 
wing motion of the dragonfly, descendant of a bird-like 
insect with a two-foot wing span. Underwater cameras tell 
the dramatic story of the salmon’s breeding cycle, following 
its hazardous journey from the deep sea to the shallows 
where it spawns. A newborn kangaroo is shown groping its 
way into its mother’s pouch. Other amazing sights: the 
bizarre burrowing mole rat, a leopard waiting to ambush its 
prey, the magnificent mountain gorillas of the Rwanda 
highlands, and the strangely beautiful humpback whale. 

Tracing the milestones in our planet's natural history, 
each segment raises anew the question of why certain 
animals survived while others became extinct. It's a ques- 
tion with no final answer but myriad possibilities. 

The ever-changing world of nature, in all its shapes 
and forms, comes vividly alive in this remarkable 13-part 
series. It's an experience not to be missed. 


Mobil 
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An Oversupply of Voices 


Reagan struggles to make the allies speak as one on Poland 


“The political gap between 
Western Europe and the 
U.S. over the Polish crisis 
exists, all right. But now it is 
measured in yards rather 
than miles.”’ So said one French diplomat 
last week, and, indeed, the distance be- 
tween Washington and its NATO allies on 
a joint response to the crackdown in Po- 
land had seemingly narrowed. Meeting in 
Brussels, the foreign ministers of the ten- 
member European Community issued a 
statement promising that the group would 
avoid actions that might undercut the 
sanctions imposed by Washington against 
Moscow two weeks ago. Then, at a sum- 
mit meeting with President Reagan that 
had promised to be a frosty confron- 
tation, West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt for the first time publicly fin- 
gered the Soviets for enforcing the repres- 
sion in Poland. 
Schmidt’s statement was significant 


10 


because West Germany has lagged be- 
hind other allies in criticizing Moscow, 
and has been most vocal in its refusal to 
impose sanctions against the Soviet 
Union. US. officials hoped 
Chancellor's toughened stance will pay 
off this week at a meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers. The ministers prepared a joint 


| declaration, scheduled to be issued Mon- 


day, that unequivocally blamed the Sovi- 
ets for the Polish crackdown. But the al- 
lies were not expected to join the U.S. in 
levying sanctions. 

Neither side had expected the Rea- 
gan-Schmidt meeting to be especially 
warm. From the time martial law was de- 
clared in Poland last December, 


Schmidt's criticism of the crackdown has | 


been notably mild. The Administration, 
meanwhile, made little secret of its an- 
noyance with the Chancellor's cautious 
attitude. One seasoned European observ- 
er predicted before the summit: “Reagan 


that the | 


is going to give Schmidt one helluva rap 
on the knuckles.” 

The rap never came. In his 24-hr 
meeting with Reagan, Schmidt blunted 
the sharply critical approach that the 
President had planned with some disarm- 
ing observations. He admitted that his 
first reaction to the Polish crisis was soft, 
but said he had not been fully briefed. 
Then, veering off the subject, he apolo- 
gized for a West German vote on a United 
Nations resolution in December attack- 
ing U.S. policy in El Salvador, Most im- 
portant, Schmidt readily agreed to en- 
dorse a formal joint statement that 
stressed his support for the American po- 
sition on Poland. 

The session was not without tensions. 
Chain-smoking throughout the meeting, 
Schmidt appeared on the defensive. He 
claimed that the American press had mis- 
represented the West German view of the 
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Soviet role in the Polish crackdown, and 


1 eR aie... 


noted that a letter he had sent to Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev last month 
was proof that Bonn believed in Moscow’s 
involvement. “If one read only American 
newspapers,” he told Reagan, “you would 
think the U.S.-German alliance was 
dead.” But Schmidt also made clear that 
he did not think the sanctions against 
Moscow would work, and thus he did not 
plan to adopt them himself. 


uring the session Schmidt kept 

changing the subject. He talked 

about Brezhnev's visit to Bonn 

last November and urged Reagan 
to consider a meeting with the Soviet 
leader. (Haig is against summit meetings 
unless they can be crowned by accords 
worked out ahead of time, but Reagan 
tends to accept Schmidt’s argument that 
any kind of high-level East-West talk is 
better than no talk at all.) As he has fre- 
quently done in the past, Schmidt blamed 
high U.S. interest rates for raising the 
prices of European imports and thus 
crimping the world’s economic recovery 
“He did his usual sermon,” said a White 
House aide. “It seemed a clear effort to 
stave off awkward exchanges on Poland.” 

The President answered that it was 

naive to think that the U.S. believed sanc- 
tions would cripple the Soviet economy 
He knew they would not. But he stressed 
that the measures were politically symbol- 
ic, which is why the Soviets have de- 
nounced them so shrilly. For this reason, 
Reagan argued, Western unity is impor- 
tant, since the Soviets do care about public 
opinion 

The language of the joint commu- 
niqué suggested that Schmidt got the mes- 

sage. “The President and the Chancellor 
agreed on their analysis of the Polish situ- 
ation,” read one key line. “They both not- 
ed the responsibility of the Soviet Union 
for developments in Poland and ex- 
pressed concern about the serious pres- 
sure it is bringing to bear against Polish 
efforts for renewal.” Nevertheless, a slight 
chilliness hung in the air when Reagan 
| bid Schmidt goodbye outside the White 
House. Forsaking the usual flowery fare- 
well, an unsmiling Reagan told reporters 
that “should we fail to insist that the Sovi- 
et Union stop pressuring Poland ... the 
gravest consequences for international re- 
lations could ensue.” Also stern of face, 
Schmidt began by saying, “I can fully sub- 
scribe to what your President just told 
you,” but studiously avoided any refer- 
ence to Moscow 

Stull, presidential aides pronounced 
themselves “very pleased” with the meet- 
ing. They believed that Schmidt left 
Washington with a different perspective 
on Poland than he had when he arrived 
“He came along on the Soviets in the joint 
statement,” said one Administration offi- 
cial. “It shows progress. The Germans are 
increasingly concerned about being odd 
man out among the allies.” 

Washington was also heartened by 
the communiqué issued by the foreign 
ministers of the European Community 
That statement matched the tough anti- 


Soviet rhetoric of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration virtually word for word. Though 
the ministers neither joined nor endorsed 
the American sanctions, they promised 
“close and positive consultations” with 
the U.S. on any future economic and dip- 
lomatic moves against Warsaw and Mos- 
cow if the crisis continues 

The crackdown in Poland also influ- 
enced two long-debated U.S. foreign poli- 
cy decisions. Reagan last week approved 
a high-level mission to Peking that will 
present the Chinese with an intriguing of- 
fer: U.S. agreement not to sell Taiwan a 
line of sophisticated fighter planes, in ex- 
change for Peking’s condemnation of the 
Soviet role in Poland ‘(see following story) 
Reagan also decided to continue draft 


| registration for 18-year-old males. Presi- 





dent Carter ordered the resumption of 
registration in 1980 after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, a move that was 
roundly denounced by Candidate Rea- 
gan. At the time, Reagan insisted that 
registration saved only a few days in mo- 





1 
The Europeans also believe that Rea- 
| gan refused to invoke the only effective 

economic sanction against Moscow, an 
embargo of US. grain, simply because he 
did not want to hurt American farmers 
Nonetheless, they complain, the President 
expects the allies to ban the export of high 
technology to the U.S.S.R. and shelve 
plans for building a 3,000-mile natural-gas 
pipeline from Siberia to West Germany 
“These measures would be much more 
costly to us than anything the US. has 
done,” insists a French official. “If the 
U.S. were to cut off grain sales, then per- 
haps it could ask Europe to take these 
steps.” 

Some European officials are openly 
concerned about the quality of advice that 
Reagan receives from the men around 
him. They fear that the President's most 
| hawkish advisers, notably Defense Secre- 
| tary Caspar Weinberger and White 

House Counsellor Edwin Meese, may 
look upon the Polish crisis as a chance to 
loosen the Soviet grasp on Eastern Eu- 


Outside the White House, the President denounces Moscow while Schmidt looks away 





A chill in the air, despite agreement on the Polish crackdown 


bilizing draftees in case of war. But last 
week he said that new studies had shown 
registration could shave off as much as six 
weeks. Though officials denied that the 
Polish situation figured in Reagan's deci- 
sion, White House advisers privately con- 
ceded that it would have been the wrong 
time to revoke draft registration, lest mis- 
leading signals be sent to Moscow and the 
allies. 


espite the show of support by 

Schmidt and the ministers of the 

European Community, the allies 

still had ample complaints and 
questions about the conduct and direction 
of U.S. foreign policy in the Polish crisis. 
The most common protest was that 
Washington once again had failed to con- 
sult with the allies on sanctions, and then 
had insisted that Europe come up with a 
strong response too. As one West German 
diplomat summed up his view of Wash- 
ington’s attitude: * ‘We'll tell you what we 
are going to do, we do il, and we expect 
you to follow suit.’ That just doesn’t 
work.” 
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| rope. Such a policy, in turn, might force 
Moscow to crack down even harder. Oth- 
ers claim to hear too many voices coming 
from the Administration. Says a peeved 
British diplomat: “No sooner does one 
US. official announce an attitude than 
within 24 hours another one says the di- 
rect opposite.” 

The appointment last week of Deputy 
Secretary of State William P. Clark, a 
longtime Reagan associate, to replace 
Richard Allen as National Security Ad- 
viser may clear up some of these confus- 
ing signals. Nonetheless, the complaints 
of the Europeans again highlight the diffi- 
culty of getting the allies to work in con- 
cert at times of crisis. That problem may 
| be insoluble. “It would always be better if 

the West could react in solidarity and im- 
mediately to a Soviet challenge,” wrote 
Italian Columnist Arrigo Levi in La 
Stampa \ast week. “But the West is not an 








empire. It is an alliance of free people that | 


must take into account the diversity of its 
Opinions and interests.” —Sy James Kelly. 
Reported by Roland Flamini and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington 





























































Subtle Trade-Off on Strategy 








The confrontation between 

the US. and the Soviet 

Union over Poland has po- 

tential global consequences. 

Indeed the crisis has pro- 

vided a subtle opening to settle one of the 

prickliest problems the U.S. faces in its 

complex dealings with China—the sale of 
arms to Taiwan. 

President Reagan looked favorably 

on Taiwan's request last spring to buy a 

new generation of advanced American 

fighter jets, despite warnings from the 

State Department that such a sale would 

threaten the delicate normalization of re- 

lations with China. As a result of the Pol- 

ish crisis, however, the U.S. is sending a 














top-level delegation to Peking. TIME has 
learned that its mission is to inform the 
Chinese that the U.S. has decided to re- 
frain from selling Taiwan any fighter jets 
more advanced or sophisticated than the 
F-SEs it currently has. At the same time, 
the U.S. will urge the Chinese to end their 
deafening silence about Soviet involve- 
ment in the Polish crackdown. State De- 
partment officials involved with the trip 
insist that there is no formal quid pro quo. 
But some observers found it hard to be- 
lieve that the two items on the mission's 
agenda were not integrally linked. 

In fact, a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent spelling out the purpose of the mis- 
sion was signed by Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig, Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger and CIA Director William 
Casey and supported by General David 
Jones, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Taiwan’s current defense needs, 
they agreed, could be adequately served 
by additional sales of the F-SE fighter jet 
it now uses, rather than the new, more 















What Taiwan wants: prototype of F-SG at Northrop factory in Los Angeles 
What Peking wants: no weapons sales, and recognition of a principle. 





Arms sales to Taiwan and a mission to Peking 


powerful F-5G it has been seeking.* The 
Poland crisis, and the desire for Peking’s 
cooperation in the anti-Soviet propagan- 
da drive, provided an opportunity for 
these advisers to convince the President 
that he should deny Taiwan's request for 
the more sophisticated plane. To placate 
Taiwan’s supporters, conspicuously Rea- 
gan himself, the memo also suggested 
selling Harpoon missiles and rescue heli- 
copters to the Taipei government. Reagan 
approved the mission last Thursday at a 
meeting of his top national security advis- 
ers. The major proponent of selling ad- 
vanced jets to Taiwan, Richard Allen, 
was no longer sitting in the National Se- 
curity Adviser's chair to offer objections. 
- 





On Saturday, a delegation headed by As- 
sistant Secretary of State John Holdridge 
and Deputy Director of the Bureau of Po- 
litico-Military Affairs Robert Blackwill 
was scheduled to leave for Peking. 

The Chinese have consistently op- 
posed U.S. weapons sales to Taiwan as an 
interference in their internal affairs. In 
the 1978 agreement that normalized rela- 
tions between the two countries, the U.S. 
accepted Peking’s position that there is 
only one China, that Taiwan is a part of it, 
and that the country’s sole legitimate gov- 
ernment is the one in Peking. Selling ad- 
vanced weapons to Taiwan, opponents 
argue, would undermine the pro-Western 
initiatives launched by China’s Senior 
Vice Chairman Deng Xiaoping, cause the 





*The F-SE, developed in 1970, has 10,000 Ibs. of 
thrust, allowing it to fly at 1.6 times the speed of 
sound. Taiwan co-produces some of the planes un- 
der license from the Northrop Corp. The F-SG, just 
developed by Northrop, has 16,000 Ibs. of thrust and 
can fly at 2.1 times the speed of sound. The F-5G, 
unlike its predecessor, can carry radar-guided 
missiles. 
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| wan Relations Act of 1979 requires the 


Chinese to downgrade relations with the 
U.S. and push Peking back into a closer 
relationship with the Soviets. But Tai- 
wan's supporters point out that the Tai- 


US. to supply Taipei’s government with 
“sufficient” weapons for its own defense. 
During the presidential campaign, Ron- 
ald Reagan argued that by appearing to 
abandon old friends under pressure, the 
U.S. would undermine the value of all its 
commitments. 

China’s discomfort over arms sales to 
Taiwan, including the decision last month 
to ship $97 million worth of spare parts 
for older fighter jets to the island, has been 
reflected not only in its silence over Po- 
land, but also in the increased anti-Amer- 
ican rhetoric emerging from Peking. A 
commentary by the New China News 
Agency last month accused the Ameri- 
cans of being similar to the Soviets in pur- 
suing “hegemony,” a derogatory code 
word for expansionism. An editorial two 
weeks ago in Peking’s Peoples’ Daily sug- 
gested, however, that there might be a 
way to work out a compromise if the U.S. 
acknowledged that arms sales to Taiwan 
are an infringement on China’s sovereign- 
ty. “Once this principle is established and 
recognized, the two sides may negotiate 
ways and means of settling this issue,” the 
paper said. Peking has hinted that it 
might allow some sales if an eventual date 
is set for ending the flow of arms. State 
Department officials have privately ap- 
proached their Chinese counterparts in 
Washington and Peking to talk about 
such a plan, which may be discussed dur- 
ing the Holdridge-Blackwill mission this 
week. A cutoff of arms to the island would 
violate the Taiwan Relations Act and 
would be unacceptable to Reagan and to 
Taiwan's conservative supporters in 
Congress. 









hould the U.S. try to pursue a trade- 

off with Peking, there is little Taiwan 
can do but reluctantly acquiesce. The real 
question is whether Peking will accept the 
notion that American sales of F-5Es to 
Taiwan is an example of moderation that 
should be rewarded rather than rebuked. 
Many observers think that is unlikely, 
and the Chinese leadership will undoubt- 
edly respond to any arms sales to Taiwan 
with sharp words about the violation of its 
national sovereignty. But whether they 
take action beyond the rhetoric depends 
on the priorities of the Peking power 
structure, which finds itself, like the Rea- 
gan Administration, caught in a welter of 
conflicting concerns. Although China ex- 
pelled The Netherlands’ ambassador 
when that country sold submarines to 
Taiwan last year, many American Sinolo- 
gists believe that Deng and his pragmat- 
ic allies would be reluctant to admit the 
failure of their pro-Western approach by 
significantly downgrading relations with 
the USS. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported 
by Richard Bernstein/Peking and Douglas 
Brew/Washington 
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Weinberger and Clark in the new NSC official's first week on 


New Man in a Bigger Post 


Allen gets ousted; Clark gets his job and more authority too 


“Dick, I just want you to 

know how delighted I am 

that both the Justice Depart- 

ment and my own counsel 

SZ have cleared you of any 

wrongdoing in this silly fuss about wrist- 

watches and a misplaced $1,000. It was all 

so unfair to you. In fact, Dick, your service 

to the nation has been exemplary. Now, I 
must ask you to turn in your resignation.” 


hose, of course, were not the exact 

words used by Ronald Reagan as he 
dismissed Richard Allen as his National 
Security Adviser during a 25-min. meet- 
ing in the Oval Office last week. Still the 
President’s basic message may have 
sounded very much that way to an embit- 
tered Allen, as the man at the top con- 
firmed what some of his aides had been 
deliberately leaking to reporters for 
weeks: Allen was out, in the most impor- 
tant personnel change of the Administra- 
tion’s first year. 

Although the timing inevitably linked 
his departure with the miniscandal, there 
were other reasons why Allen got the 
gate. He neither liked nor got along with 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, and 
rarely hesitated to reveal that in public. 
He had not been effectively performing 
even his limited duties as a low-profile co- 
ordinator of foreign policy advice. He had 
been saddled with an impossible task, 
serving as a presidential adviser with no 
real clout and limited access to Reagan 
With the job about to be redefined and 
strengthened, he simply did not have the 
personality or stature to handle it. 

Allen was not widely liked at the 
White House, but some presidential aides 
felt that the Administration had treated 
him unfairly. Said one adviser, who had 
urged that Allen be removed from his 
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post: “Dick had a damn tough job and I 
felt sorry for him. He had responsibility 
without authority.” Although Allen 
showed his bitterness, calling his ouster 
an act of “political sabotage,” he gamely 
refrained from any name-calling. He 
agreed to serve temporarily as a part-time 
consultant (at $190 per day) to help orga- 
nize the newly created Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board, which will use ex- 
perts outside of Government to evaluate 
the performance of intelligence agencies 
for the President 

Allen’s letter of resignation praised 
Reagan's “historic presidency” and de- 
clared: “Your trust and confidence are a 
source of deep pride and satisfaction.” In 
a “Dear Dick” answer, Reagan said that 
Allen had “served our nation with great 
distinction” and expressed “admiration 
for your personal integrity.” 

In their final meeting Allen had asked 
Reagan to let him stay on the job. Even if 
the post were given heavier responsibil- 
ities, he was confident he could handle 
them. As gently as he could, the President 
demurred. If Allen were to stay in office, 
Reagan said, he would be the object of 
continuing press criticism, and perhaps 
even a congressional investigation led by 
Democrats on Capitol Hill. Reagan had 
expressed to aides his annoyance at the 
heavy press attention given to Allen's ne- 
gotiations with Japanese magazine writ- 
ers who had interviewed the First Lady 
last January 

Displaying what one member of the 
NSC staff called “gutsy good humor,” Al- 
len attended a brief farewell meeting with 
about 25 of his former aides. He entered 
the room doing an impersonation of Rich- 
ard Nixon, waggling his hands in a double 
“V” for victory and glowering at his audi- 
ence. More seriously, he said he had never 
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the job; Haig facing reporters in Washington 
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favored the tight limitations under which 
he had labored. He suggested that if the 
role of National Security Adviser is en- | 
hanced, other staff members will be able 
to make more of a contribution to the 
council’s work 

As expected, Reagan quickly ap- 
pointed William P. Clark, who had been 
Haig’s top deputy and the State Depart- 
ment’s second highest official, to Allen’s 
vacated post. Clark (see box) will have one 
immediate advantage that Allen lacked: 
he will brief the President daily on world 
affairs and will not have to report through 
an intermediary. Allen’s approaches to 
Reagan always had to be made through 
Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, 
who was one of Allen’s last-ditch defend- 
ers. Clark enjoys another edge: as chief of 
staff for Reagan when he was Governor of 
California, Clark had been the boss of 
Meese and Michael Deaver, two members 
of the President's current troika. Whether 
there will now be, in effect, a quartet 
remains to be seen. 


ne reason for enlarging the National 

Security Adviser's role is to have 
someone in the White House who can me- 
diate the frequent policy disputes between 
Haig and Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger. When there are disagree- 
ments between them, or between the Sec- 
retaries and CIA Director William Casey, 
Clark will funnel the recommendations to 
the President in a form that he can han- 
dle. Since he has Reagan’s ear as well as 
his confidence, Clark should be influen- 
tial enough to relay Reagan’s wishes back 
to Haig, Weinberger and Casey, thus pre- 
cluding contradictory statements by these 
officials and their spokesmen 

There is one potentially serious flaw 
in the arrangement. Clark has less experi- 
ence in foreign affairs than any other 
head of the NSC staff. As New York Times 
Columnist William Safire asked a bit ac- 
idly last week: “Who will brief the brief- 
er?” One possible answer is that Clark 
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will hire unusually well quali- 
fied deputies for his NSC staff. 
The notion is that he can medi- 
ate Cabinet-level disputes, 
competently prepare options 
for the President and retain the 
confidence of his peers, even if 
they do not respect his person- 
al judgment on the substantive 
issues involved. ; 
While the new system pro- 
vides more authority for Clark 
than Allen enjoyed, he will be 
considerably less influential in 
formulating policy than some 77> 
of his strong predecessors: 
McGeorge Bundy for Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson; 
Henry Kissinger for Nixon; 
Zbigniew Brzezinski for Car- 
ter. All of those officials served 
under Presidents who emphat- 
ically wanted to design, as well 
as to control, foreign policy. 
All were also strong-minded 
theoreticians with distinct pol- 
icy ideas of their own. Both Kissinger and 
Brzezinski, who were particularly iron- 
willed, ran into sharp conflicts with Secre- 
taries of State. The new Reagan setup 
may prevent that kind of tension. Wheth- 
er it will also provide the best possible ad- 
vice to a President who is still a novice in 








Allen's farewell 


—____________ 
Nation 
foreign affairs is questioned by 
some critics of this system. 
Brzezinski understandably 
* prefers what he calls “the pres- 
idential” model, in which for- 
eign policy direction is central- 
ized in the White House. In a 
Washington Quarterly inter- 
view, he concedes that “the 
secretarial” system can also be 
effective. This model, in which 
a strong Secretary of State 
dominates foreign policy, 
worked with Dean Acheson 
(under Truman), John Foster 
Dulles (Eisenhower) and Kis- 
singer (Ford). All three Presi- 
dents, in Brzezinski’s view, 
were “relatively passive and 
disengaged” in formulating 
foreign policy. He expected 
Reagan to adopt the decentral- 
ized system. But so far, con- 
tends Brzezinski, Reagan has 
installed neither, and the result 
has been “chaos and confu- 
sion.” Haig, Brzezinski argues, “is very 
able and is the outstanding member of the 
team but is deliberately checkmated.” 
The choice of Clark as Allen’s re- 
placement met with general approval in 
Washington. Leaders of the Republican 
New Right view Clark as a true-blue Rea- 





cate. 


Down-Home Quick Study 


“ow hat they need now is a judge and not another advo- 

” In that phrase, an old friend of Richard Al- 
len’s summed up why the White House chose a true foreign 
policy neophyte, Deputy Secretary of State William P. Clark, 
as the new National Security Adviser. A California lawyer 











subordinates then were Edwin Meese III and Michael 
Deaver. Clark remains very friendly with both, but reminds 
listeners that they once worked for him. Another friend from 
that era is Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger. That bond 
will be especially useful, in light of the frequent policy clash- 
es between Weinberger and Haig. 
Reagan named Clark a superior court judge in 1969, 

prompting a public uproar because Clark had dropped out of 





ganite, although not as predictably con- 
servative as Allen is. His colleagues at the 
State Department came to trust Clark asa 
clear thinker who had a gift for calming 
his sometimes tempestuous boss. At his 
first press conference, Clark conceded 
that he may bump heads in the future 
with Haig. “The conflict of which you 
speak is inherent in the system,” said 
Clark. “It's healthy—the give and take of 
ideas that must exist in a democracy.” 
One of Clark's first jobs will be to deal 
with other personnel matters. General 
Brent Scowcroft, a former adviser to the 
National Security Council, is expected to 
be named as special Middle East negotia- 
tor. Filling Clark’s old office at State may 
be more controversial. Reagan approved 
Haig’s recommendation that Walter 
Stoessel, a career diplomat who now 
ranks third in the department, be elevat- 
ed to the Clark post and that Lawrence 
Eagleburger, assistant secretary for Euro- 
pean affairs, fill Stoessel’s spot. But 
Eagleburger, a top assistant to Kissinger 
at both NSC and State under Nixon, is dis- 
trusted by conservatives as too strong an 
advocate of détente with the Soviets. If 
Clark gets involved in the probable Sen- 
ate fight over confirming these nomina- 
tions, his mediating skills will be put to a 
difficult test. | —By Ed Magnuson. Reported 





by Laurence L. Barrett/Washington | 














and rancher who wears boots with three-piece 


suits, Clark had to admit during confirmation 
hearings a year ago that he could not name the 
Prime Ministers of South Africa and Zimbabwe. 


Since then Clark has earned respect through- | 
out the Administration as a quick study and an 
able manager. He also won the friendship of Al- | 
exander Haig. whose job he may well have saved 
during the Secretary of State’s testy bouts with | 
Allen and the White House staff. Even more | 
valuable for his new role as mediator, Clark took | 
no public positions on issues that tend to divide 
the Reagan team into factions of pragmatists and | 
ideologues. Says one official who knows Clark 
well: “Like the President, he believes we live in a 
world with one adversary, the Soviets. But he is - 
pragmatic and doesn’t impose that view to the 
exclusion of regional realities.” 

Clark, 50, owes every job of his 15-year pub- 
lic career to Ronald Reagan. He was running a 
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law firm in his home town of Oxnard when they | “/) 


met during Reagan’s 1966 gubernatorial cam- 
paign; the next year Clark became Reagan’s 
chief of staff. He devised a “mini-memo” system 
of single-page briefings, stamped INFORMATION 
or DECISION, so Reagan would know ata glance — 


whether a response was needed. Among Clark’s Outdoorsman Clark 

















two colleges (Stanford and the University of Santa 
Clara) and out of Loyola Law School in 1955. He 
passed the bar exam only on his second try, yet 
Reagan promoted him twice more, to the Califor- 
nia supreme court in 1972. As a justice, Clark was 
meticulous and efficient. Says a former law clerk: 
“He spent a lot of time streamlining the language 
in his opinions, to get rid of the ‘thats’ and 
‘whiches’ and anything else superfluous,” Clark, a 
family man with five children, loves the rural life. 
Preferring the bench to politics, he declined to 


| join Reagan’s presidential campaign team and 


turned down key jobs at Agriculture and the CIA 


| before agreeing to serve as Haig’s deputy. 


At State, he was in the office by 7 a.m. every 
day. He was candid with the press, unpretentious 
with colleagues and courteous with visitors, 
whom he often escorted to and from his office 


| door. Slow-spoken and ruminative, with an open 


face and piercing eyes, Clark amiably acknowl- 
edges his limitations, but underplays his ambi- 
tions. He has proved an adept student of the pro- 
tocols of Washington. Asked last week about his 
lack of credentials, he refused to take the bait. 
His answer: “I have left that determination to the 
man who made the decision, namely the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 
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This Ice Queen Does Not Melt 


Is she controlling pollution or pulverizing the controller? 





he walls of Anne Gorsuch’s spartan 


Washington office are hung with | 


tasteful, unobtrusive pictures of wildlife, 
as befits her role as administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. Her 
enemies, who are becoming legion, sug- 
gest that more suitable decoration would 
be stark photos of toxic waste dumps, pol- 
luted rivers and smog-choked cities. 

As a Colorado legislator in the late 
70s, Gorsuch, 39, led a successful battle to 
| block her state's participation in the EPA’s 
hazardous-wastes program. She also 
fought for less stringent auto emission 
standards in a Colorado clean-air law. 
Thus when President Reagan nominated 
her last February to be the nation’s chief 
enforcer against pollution, environmen- 
talists were appalled. They feared that she 
had been appointed less to run the agency 
than to dismantle it. As she completes the 
first year of her imperious reign—restive 
subordinates at EPA call her the “Ice 
Queen”—conservationists’ worst fears are 
being exceeded. 

Gorsuch insists that she believes in 
EPA’s cleanup programs and its statutory 
pledge of independence from industry 
and special interests. But, she argues, “the 
agency’s work can be done better and 
more efficiently without the same com- 
mitment of resources.” 

Critics claim that her real goal is to 
slash the agency’s budget and staff so 
deeply that it cannot function. Gorsuch 
has volunteered reductions in EPA spend- 
ing from $1.36 billion a year when she 
took office to less than $950 million by fis- 
cal 1983. A ranking official of EPA last 
week disclosed that Gorsuch is readying 
dismissal notices for at least 750 of the 
agency’s 4,200 Washington headquarters 
staff and probably for a commensurate 
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Fishermen seek once poisoned Atlantic salmon in Maine's Penobsco’ 
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Embattled EPA Administrator Anne Gorsuch 


percentage of the 5,800 field staff. Those 
cuts would come on top of the 1,000 jobs 
already eliminated by attrition; the EPA 
resignation rate has boomed since Gor- 
such took office. 

Senior staffers held over from the Car- 
ter Administration are especially vulnera- 
ble. Many have learned they are in trouble 
through the newly cracked Crayola code: 
EPA superiors have been drawing up lists 
of executives with dots next to their 
names, red for acceptable performers, 
brown for those to be eased out. 

By some critics’ estimates, at the end 
of Gorsuch’s first year in office, roughly 


| 80% of agency employees will have quit or 


been laid off or demoted. To William 
Drayton, former EPA assistant adminis- 


t River in May 1981 





After a decade of triumphs, the threat looms of a return to the era of toxic wastes. 
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trator for planning and management un- 
der President Carter, the layoffs are delib- 
erate destruction. He charges: “Knowing 
that the public will never stand for the re- 
peal of these environmental laws, Reagan 
is gutting them through the personnel and 
budgetary back doors. With only the shat- 
tered shell of an EPA left, our environmen- 
tal statutes will be largely meaningless.” 
In addition, Gorsuch has cut spending 


| on every major EPA program, including 


the one that she says deserves top funding 
priority: the new $1.6 billion “superfund” 
to clean up abandoned toxic dump sites. 
She has also urged major retrenchments 
in the Clean Air Act; late last week she 
proposed a three-year delay and substan- 
tial weakening of impending carbon mon- 
oxide emission standards for heavy gaso- 
line-fueled trucks. Mistrustful of the 
presumed environmentalist bias of career 
EPA employees, she has centralized con- 
trol. Research scientists now cannot re- 
lease findings until they have been ap- 
proved as “appropriate” by four levels of 
the bureaucracy; public information pro- 
grams, such as slide shows and computer 
software dealing with science issues, re- 
quire seven levels of approval. 


nforcement procedures have been dis- 

rupted by similar roadblocks. The 
Washington enforcement staff was dis- 
persed into four unconnected subdivi- 
sions. Field offices have been told to 
check with EPA headquarters before pur- 
suing cases against alleged corporate vio- 
lations of pollution laws. As a result, the 
number of violations referred for prosecu- 
tion has dropped from 230 in 1980 to just 
42 in nearly eight months since Gorsuch 
took office. 

The upshot of all these changes, even 
Gorsuch admits, is dismal morale among 
a once elite corps of highly trained scien- 
tists and lawyers. Dissidents within the 
EPA leak virtually every budget draft and 
controversial memo to the press and to a 
growing number of Gorsuch’s critics in 
Congress, including some Republicans. 


| The leaks have made Gorsuch feel even 


more embattled. She has taken the offen- 
sive against the EPA’s much praised first 
decade, claiming a tradition of “misman- 
agement and no management.” Some 
points are valid. When she took office | 
there was a backlog of more than 1,000 
modifications of various state plans to re- 
duce pollution, all requiring federal ap- 
proval; that accumulation has been cut by 
half. 

Gorsuch has also attempted to belittle 
the results of EPA’s enforcement efforts, 
but the evidence sharply contradicts her. 
Among hundreds of examples of EPA’s im- 
pact: particulates of soot and dust emitted 
into the air were reduced from 29,000 tons 
in 1972 to just 790 tons by 1979 in Massa- 
chusetts, from 41,000 to 3,500 in Maine 
and New Hampshire, and from 139,000 to 
82,000 in previously hazy Detroit. In one 
of the many rivers cleaned up under EPA 
rules, the Penobscot in Maine, one salmon 
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Jeremy Irons, Anthony Andrews and Diana Quick star in Evelyn Waugh’s classic. 
With Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir John Gielgud and Claire Bloom. 


EXON 
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It's not surprising that so 
many corporations feel a need 
to become airplane owners. 
After all, having access to 
your own jet means yourea lot 
more likely to get fromPointA 
to Point B on time. In comfort. 
Andwithout 
a three-hour - 
side trip to 
PointC. 
Obviously, 
thats why alot of 
business travelers 
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a Piedmont flight, either. 
Youll discover, forinstance, 

that we can very often fly you 

Owe, nonstop where the 
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Piedmonts Law: The shortest distance between two points 
is not through a big busy connecting airport 


Between Charlotte and 
Tampa, forinstance.Cincinnati 
and Newark. Louisville and 

Denver.Jo nameafew. 
Even when we cant, 
theres a good chance 


prefer to fly the we can fly you direct. 

a jet. prepa nr | And, if you 
nd why a lot should have to 

of business travelers change planes, 












prefer to fly Piedmont. 
You see, we know 
you dont want to spend 


your time ru 
trom gate to gate, 
waiting for late flights, 
or cramped into crowded little 
seats with your luggage tucked 
under your feet and your knees 
tucked under your chin. 

You wouldnt have to do 
that ona corporate jet. 

So we do our best to see 
that you dont have to do it on 


its nearly 


always in some smaller, less 
congested airport. 

Where your original plane 
and your new one are a gate or 
two apart. Nota mile or two. 

OF course, Piedmont and 






the corporate jet have a few 
other things in common, too. 

Getting you there on 
time, for one thing. Year after 
year, weve turned in just about 
the best on-time record in the 
airline industry. 

And getting you there in 





Ours os. Theirs: On a typical flight, its not unusual 
for Piedmont to save you two or three hours 


comfort,foranotherOn roomy 
Boeing 737s and 727200s. 

Weveeven replaced all the 
original overhead 


racks with extra-large bins 
that give you plenty of room 
to stow your carry-on luggage. 
And weve put fold-down 
middle seats on our 737 fleet, 
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porate Jet. 


to give you more elbow room. 
Now, in all honesty,we do 

have to tell you that we differ 

from most corporate jets in 


[5of the25 largest metro areas, 
in the United States. 
Allinall,then, it =~: 


Now, let’sbe realistic. If you 


7 actually have a corporate jet 


at your beck and call, youre. 
not likely to fly with us just for 


t three respects: __ the canneloni. 

2 Breakfast. But, if you've stayed with 
Lunch. And dinner. us this far, i it's probably 

7 We offer you more than 


20 different menus now. From 
scrambledeggsto shrimp salad 
| to Canneloni Florentine. “= 
Not impossible, of course, 
onacorporate jet. But,youll om. 
have to admit, somewhat rare. 
Back to similarities, now. 
y Acorporate jet can fly you just 






probably 

wont surprise 
you to hear that our yg. 
traffic in the first nine ==6 





Stow your lugeage m big overhead bins So you can 
stow your feet where they belong 
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bones 

because you do need a better 

way to travel on business. 
And theresa 


—_ eS 


very good 
chance that well 
able to give it to you. 

To find out, just call your 
travel agent for schedules and 
reservations.Or call Piedmont. 

When you dont have 
a corporate jet of your 
own, we could very 
well be the next 
best thing. M#2£2°/°7q7L077" 


The UpAnd-Coming Avior 















De 
al months of 1981 
was up 34.6%.Or 
that,in the same 
period,we showed the highest 
profits in our entire history. 
Builda better airline, after 
all,and the world will beat 
a path to your ticket counters. 







about anywhere you want to 
e. go. And so can Piedmont. 
n Infact, were flying tomore 
than 80 cities now, including 


EARTHQUAKE IS COMING. CONSULT YOUR 
LOCAL TREE FOR TIME AND PLACE. 


Find out about scientific quake prediction, and other stories. With host Peter Graves. 
“DISCOVER: THE WORLD OF SCIENCE.” 
WATCH THIS T.V. SPECIAL BROUGHT TO YOU BY DISCOVER MAGAZINE. 


ae 
Gui) Sponsored by the Gulf Oil Corporation. Check your local listings for time and channel in late January. 
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BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY : 


By Peter Galassi 

An exploration of the artistic, rather 
than technological roots of photog- 
raphy, this is the “indispensable cata- 
logue [of] what may be one of the 
most important exhibitions ever 
mounted at The Museum of Modern 
Art:’"—Hilton Kramer, N.Y. Times 

83 illus. (8 in color) 156 pp. 82 x 91s 
The Museum of Modern Art 

Cloth $22.50 Paper $12.50 


Te 








THE WORK OF ATGET: 
OLD FRANCE 


By John Szarkowski and 

Maria Morris Hambourg 

The first of four volumes planned to 
document the full extent of Atget's 
achievement, this book presents 
haunting but little-known images of 
rural France. 121 triple impression 
plates, 83 reference illus. 180 pp 
10% x 11% 

The Museum of Modern Art $40.00 


“ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


Photographs from the Collection of 
The Museum of Modern Art 

By John Szarkowski 

Fifty-eight master photographs—by 
Ansel Adams, Eliot Porter, Dorothea 
Lange, Edward Weston and many 
others—chronicle the photographer's 
response to the particular challenges 
of the American ferrain. 58 duotone 
illus. 80 pp. 10x 9 

The Museum of Modern Art 

Cloth $14.95 Paper $7.95 


FROM MY WINDOW 


André Kertész 

The most recent work, and the only 
color images, by one of our century's 
greatest photographers. These 53 
previously unpublished photographs, 
all using Polaroid's SX-70, are extraor- 
dinary personal statements that evoke 
strong and immediate response. 53 
color illus. 72 pp. 8% x9 $24.95 





More Pictures Perfect from 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 
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Inthe crush-proof 
purse pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Regular: 8 mg‘ ‘tar;‘0.6 mg nicotine—Menthol : 9 mg*’tar;” 
=—— 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar:81 
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was caught in all of 1970, but nearly one a 
day by 1978. Under EPA pressure, corpo- 
rate dumping of toxic wastes into the Gulf 
of Mexico has dropped from an autho- 
rized 1.4 million tons in 1973 to zero, 

One reason for Gorsuch’s unpopulari- 
ty within EPA and also on Capitol Hill is 
her brusque, no-nonsense manner. She 
keeps a strict time limit on all appoint- 
ments. When asked an inconvenient 
question, she is apt to retort that any an- 
swer would be “the rankest kind of specu- 
lation.” Yet, in a prideful display of prodi- 
gious homework, she lectures listeners in 
mind-numbing detail on EPA programs 
about which she knew almost nothing un- 
til her appointment. Though she has been 
in the midst of a divorce since before she 
went to Washington and serves as a de- 
voted single parent to Sons Neil, 14, and 
J.J., 8, and Daughter Stephanie, 12, Gor- 
such often works nights and weekends 
and conveys boundless energy. 





B‘ Gorsuch’s message is even more 
controversial than the messenger. 
Says one senior Administration appoin- 
tee: “The mandate of the laws that the 
Congress charged the EPA with adminis- 
tering is fundamentally at odds with what 
the Reagan Administration wants to do. 
And that, to understate the matter, has 
put Anne Gorsuch in a hot spot.” Some 
Republicans think that hamstringing EPA 
could present Democrats with a potent 
political issue. Worries Indiana Republi- 
can Joel Deckard, ranking minority 
member of the House Subcommittee on 
Environment, Energy and Natural Re- 
| sources: “We can’t afford to have the EPA 
dismantled. We can’t even afford the per- 
ception. That is an emotional issue that 
could give us trouble, | mean real trouble, 
in the next election.” 

Gorsuch’s major ally in her war 
against the EPA is business, which by EPA 
estimates has spent $70 billion or more on 
pollution control in the eleven years since 
the agency started bringing lawsuits and 
unwelcome publicity. Gorsuch signaled 
her sympathy when she gave top EPA jobs 
to lawyers or lobbyists for General Mo- 
tors, Exxon, the American Paper Insti- 
tute, the Business Roundtable, the 
Adolph Coors Brewing Company and 
Dow Chemical (makers of the EPA- 
banned herbicide 2,4,5-T). But even some 
quarters of industry are growing dubious 
about the ultimate value of Gorsuch’s ap- 
proach. They fear that the EPA’s retreat 
toward impotence will encourage compa- 
nies to cancel pollution controls, eventual- 
ly triggering a public backlash and bring- 
ing on even more stringent controls, 

Unwavering, Gorsuch reminds her 
critics that she has the strongest ally in 
politics. Says she: “I work for the Presi- 
dent, and will continue to give him my 
best appraisal of how his environmental 
program can be carried out.” Despite 
all the heat, the Ice Queen shows no signs 
of melting. —By William A. Henry Il. 
Reported by Gary Lee/Washington 


TIME, JANUARY 18, 1982 
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Needed: A Grand Strategy 


tenga and generals do not win wars. Presidents do. Consider: Washington 
(the nearest thing we had to a President during the Revolution), Lincoln, 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Admirals and generals do not lose wars. Presidents do, or at least they fail to 
win them. Consider: Truman in Korea and Lyndon Johnson in Viet Nam. 

In conflict, everything rests on grand strategy, a President’s concept of how 
the threats, purposes and realities of power should be used. No vision, no victory. 
Washington wisely employed young America’s guerrilla instincts, honed in skir- 
mishes on the frontier, to beat the massed British armies. Lincoln, whose first 
commanders were bested by field tacticians of the Confederacy, turned to big ar- 
mies, superior firepower and generals like Grant, who knew how to use them. 
Wilson and Roosevelt marshaled American industrial capacity to win World 
Wars. Johnson and Truman never figured out what they wanted, so they never 
made up their minds how to fight. 

The nation faces a defense dilemma. In both the Pentagon and the Capitol, 
there is growing conviction that we are basing our security on false equations of 
strength, outdated war experiences and unrealistic assessments of what the U.S. 
can and will support. In short, these critics charge, to the extent that Ronald 
Reagan has any grand strategy, it is a relic of wars not won. Reagan’s instinct, 
that the U.S. must be strong, is good; his 
grasp of the shifting global ingredients of 
economic health, national will and military 
capability is not. 

Perhaps that is why the military reform 
group in Congress now includes nearly 70 
members of Senate and House, Democrat 
and Republican, liberal and conservative. 
And that is why Democratic Senator Gary 
Hart of Colorado, one of the original reform- 
ers, spent seven years studying and speaking 
on global strife and war. If Hart ever be- 
| comes President—and he surely wants to 
be—he has a grand strategy, which he has 
| painstakingly assembled and polished and fi- 
“| nally put down on paper in the past few days. 

It bears study right now. 

That strategy would first be maritime in 
nature, rooted in the understanding that as a coastal nation, the U.S. must protect 
the sea lanes. “We cannot defend ourselves without a greater naval capability,” 
says Hart. “That may require taking money away from other services.” Hart 
downgrades the idea of preparing for a massive conventional war with the Soviet 
Union, which is a standing assignment for U.S. and NATO armies, “Our land 
forces must shift from the Maginot Line mentality to maneuver warfare,” he ar- 
gues. “Our Army should be more like the Marines.” Hart would try to change mil- 
itary thinking by rewarding and advancing officers who are expert in tactics and 
innovation, not program managers. “We've got to outsmart the enemy,” says the 
Senator, who was shocked to discover that the academies have virtually squeezed 
out the required study of military history and tactics in favor of the social and po- 
litical sciences. 

Hart would increase the readiness of all our forces and seek nuclear-arms lim- 
itations in order to be able to afford a survivable reserve of nuclear missiles that 
would keep Soviet armies at home. Hart points out that there is no way the U.S. 
can arm itself for superiority in every possible conflict. “Sheer military power is no 
longer enough for either the U.S. or the Soviets,” says Hart, who believes that the 
U.SS.R. has lost the ideological struggle, and that its great arsenal can be neutral- 
ized if the U.S. wisely brings its diverse strengths to bear. 

Hart does not feel it is coincidence that Washington, Lincoln, Wilson and 
Roosevelt waged successful wars. All were strategists, students of their times and 
places, calculating with rare skill the human and industrial capacities of the na- 
tion, the strengths and weaknesses of the enemy. One of Hart's heroes is General 
Mikhail Kutuzov, whose patient strategy in turning back Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia is immortalized in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. The old general used time, 
weather, distance, maneuver and surprise to defeat the mightiest army ever as- 
sembled in Europe. “General Kutuzov outfought Napoleon, he didn’t just over- 
whelm him with weapons,” says Hart. “We must learn to do the same.” 








Washington in command 
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Washed-out highway south of San Francisco 
The Velez home, below, where three died 


On Aptos Creek in devastated Santa Cruz County, a house bisected by the tide of muck 


» 


The Rains Came, the Mud Flowed 


Death and destruction in Northern California 


668 had all the appearances of a very 

normal storm as it came across the 
Pacific,” said National Weather Service 
Meteorologist Richard Wagoner. But the 
storm was far from normal, and so was its 
nightmarish impact. The extraordinarily 
heavy rains that poured down on North- 
ern California last week—in some areas, 
more than a foot in 32 hours—followed 
weeks of rain that had saturated the po- 
rous clay earth. On Monday, mountain- 
sides began turning to mud, flowing in 
thick torrents over towns and rural 
houses in their paths. In wealthy Marin 
County, just north of San Francisco, more 
than 80 houses were destroyed by mud 
slides. In Santa Cruz County, to the south, 
where thousands of people were trapped 
in their homes without power or water, 
authorities suspect that perhaps more 
than a dozen bodies remain buried 

At week’s end the death toll ap- 
proached 30, and property damage (500 
houses and businesses destroyed) was ex- 
pected to reach $280 million. Five counties 
were declared federal disaster areas, and 
2,000 state workers, as well as 2 i 
al Guardsmen, were engaged in the daunt- 
ing rescue and cleanup operations 

In Santa Cruz County, the greatest 
devastation occurred along Love Creek, 
near the town of Ben Lomond (pop 


2,793). Naomi Taylor says she heard a 
rumbling and looked outside. There, 20 ft 
away, a 15-ft.-high tide of water and mud 
cascaded past, carrying her car with it 
Her house was unscathed. Lester Grizzell, 
54, slept through the mud slide. Says he 
“It snuck in so smooth and slippery we 


| didn’t even hear it.” But when he awoke, 


surrounding houses were gone. In another 
Santa Cruz town, Felton (pop. 2,062), 
John Haskins and his family fled from 
their home as it filled with muck. A sal- 
vage attempt proved fruitless. Says Has- 
kins, 33: “Every time we get feeling bad 
about some of the things we lost, I just 
think that I have my three children.” 

Up the coast in Pacifica (pop. 36,866), 
a middle-class suburb just south of San 
Francisco, William and Barbara Velez 
had no such redemption. The mud sent a 
neighboring house crashing into theirs 
The couple escaped, but all three Velez 
children, ages three to 14, died beneath 
100 tons of mud 

The destruction was almost as severe 
north of the city. Highway 101 was made 
impassable by mud and floodwater along 
several stretches. The highway’s link to 
San Francisco, the Golden Gate Bridge, 
was closed for only the third time since its 
opening in 1937, forcing thousands to take 
ferryboats. In Sausalito, a mud flow 


Muddy but fortunate: in East San Rafael, a house still stands and cars are unburied 
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brought one hillside house slamming 
down onto two others, killing a woman. 
Two hundred yards away, Writer Brian 
Van der Horst watched. Says he: “It hap- 
pened so fast that two rooms from the fall- 
ing house were flashing with lights as they 
came down the hill. Mud was running like 
molten lava.” Surgeon Robert Rabkin 
had planned to spend Monday night in his 
Sausalito condominium, but decided at 
the last moment to attend a hospital meet- 
ing miles away. Leaving home he had a 
foretaste of disaster: the stream running 
through the property was a dark, muddy 
brown, When Rabkin returned seven 
hours later, his house and car were buried. 
Says he: “I'd be dead if I'd been at home. 
There was nothing left, just emptiness and 
a wall of mud.” Around seaside Point 
| Reyes (pop. 700), farmers shot their cattle 
as the animals drifted helpless and flailing 
| down flood-swollen creeks. 
California's weather catastrophe was 
| only the most extreme of the storms that 
struck the country last week. The winds 
from the Pacific blew eastward, covering 
parts of the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada with as much as 10 ft. of snow, 
and triggering more than 100 avalanches 
in Colorado alone; one skier died there. 
Farther east, Milwaukee suffered its 
worst blizzard in 35 years, with 33 m.p.h 
winds driving 16 in. of fresh snow; 6 in. 
had fallen earlier. The city was paralyzed 
for a day. Georgia was beset by heavy 
rains and flooding, and a tornado whirled 
through Newton, Miss. (pop. 3,556), kill- 
ing one man and injuring 17 
As the weather calmed and recovery 
| went on, Westerners, at least, could look 
forward to some consolation in the 
spring. The rains and mountain snows 
are likely to end the region's two-year-old 
drought. —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Carol Foote/Santa Cruz and Michael Moritz/ 
San Francisco 


Wreckage is cleared away in Pacifica 











| network has had mixed success. 
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Guardian Angels’ Growing Pains | 


Mixed success as the young crime fighters go national 


N early 500 mourners packed the small 
church of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
another 500 waited outside. An honor 
guard of 300 young blacks, Hispanics, 
Chinese and whites, wearing their trade- 
mark red berets, stood at attention to 
honor their fallen comrade. The services 
in Newark last week were for Frank Mel- 
vin, 26, a Guardian -Angel who was the 
first member of the much publicized vol- 
unteer anticrime group to be killed while 
on patrol 

In an unhappy twist of fate, Melvin 
was shot to death by a policeman during 
the investigation of a break-in. Newark 
police call the shooting a tragic accident. 
Guardian Angel Founder Curtis Sliwa, 
27, insists it was a “cold-blooded killing.” 
Contending that neither the police nor the 
local prosecutor could perform an impar- 
tial inquiry, Sliwa at week’s end led his 
group on a march to Washington to de- 
mand federal intervention. 

Melvin’s slaying is the most serious 
incident in the brief and controversial his- 
tory of the Guardian Angels. Just three 
years ago, they were the “Magnificent 
13,” a group of unarmed, street-smart 
youths who took it upon themselves to pa- 
trol New York City’s crime-ridden sub- 
ways. Ghetto residents felt that their pres- 
ence on trains deterred muggers; transit 
police thought the red-bereted youths 
were a nuisance and dismissed Sliwa as a 
self-promoting vigilante. After a ““memo- 
randum of understanding,” which assured 
police cooperation with the Angels, was 
worked out with New York City Mayor 
Ed Koch, Sliwa intensified a nationwide 
recruiting campaign. Today the Angels 
claim to have 2,200 members and 1,800 
more in training in 41 US. cities, includ- 
ing Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Mi- 
ami and Los Angeles. 

Originally a city-based group, the An- 
gels have lately begun to set up chapters 
in the suburbs. In bedroom communities 
around Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, for 
example, their mission is to deter house 
break-ins and assaults in shopping malls. 
In the process of expanding, the Angels 
are trying to shed their image as a squad 
of reformed ghetto toughs. In the Mid- 
west and West, many volunteers are mid- 
dle-class whites. Says Sliwa: “In Los An- 
geles I was astounded to see blond-haired, 
blue-eyed boys drive up in cars with surf- 
boards, park and go out on patrol.” 

The Angels’ effort to forge a national 
In New 
Orleans Angels have nabbed a knife- 
wielding robber with a record of 57 previ- 
ous arrests and a pickpocket who turned 
out to be a murder suspect wanted by po- 
lice. In other cities, their impact is not so 
clearly evident. A police spokesman in 
| Pasadena, assessing their performance ir in 











Founder Founder Curtis Sliwa in Newark 
Ghetto toughs and blonds with surfboards. 


patrolling the Tournament of Roses Pa- 
rade, summed up the verdict of many ob- 
servers: “No runs, no hits and no errors.” 
In Boston the Angels predicted that there 
would be 250 volunteers on patrol by the 
end of the year; so far there are only 60. 
“They attracted a lot of attention,” says 
Paul Di Natale of the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority, “and now the 
question is ‘Where are they?’ ” 


bigger problem than numbers, how- 

ever, may be the quality of the pro- 
tection they offer. Chicago Sun-Times Re- 
porter Michael Cordts, who went under- 
cover and became a Guardian Angel 
recruit, drew a disturbing picture of 
his three-month training. Among his 
charges: recruits were poorly trained in 
citizens’ legal rights; two violence-prone 
youths were graduated simply to bolster | 
the size of the chapter; the group was 
racked by a power struggle between co- 
leaders dubbed by the rank and file “Mr. 
Ego” and “Mr. Mouth.” 

Sliwa calls reports of problems “exag- 
gerated,” but some Angels are less reluc- 
tant to acknowledge troubles. Admits 
Rahni Fiduccia of Chicago: “Most appli- 
cants think the Guardian Angels are a 
glorified Bruce Lee squad and they just 
want to go out there and smash heads.” 
Says Boston Chapter Leader Susan Piver: 
“The idea should never have been to blitz 
Boston. We are limited by manpower and 
we are limited by funds.’’ Growing pains 
are inevitable, but if the Guardian Angels 
fall short on their promises, they will un- 
dermine their potential effectiveness. Says 
Piver: “We've got to build from the 
ground up and that takes time.” a 
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If you've been waiting for the right time to invest in 
gold, here's good news. Now's a perfect time. And 
Krugerrands are the perfect way. 


Today's lower prices offer a remarkable opportu- 
nity. Now you can buy more gold for your money. If 
you want to increase your holdings—or if you're just 
beginning to accumulate gold — this could be the 
ideal time. And if you’re starting small, the 1/10, 1/4, 
1/2, and one ounce Krugerrands allow you to buy at 
your own pace, as much or as little as you like. 


More Americans than ever are turning to gold. 
And they have very good reasons. They like : 
its enduring value, its long-term 
appreciation, its high liquidity, its 
exciting potential. You can use 
Krugerrands to accumulate 
capital or build your own nest 
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egg for the future. And gold is a primary, historically 
tested hedge against inflation. Gold is the versatile in- 
vestment—it works hard. 


Krugerrands are easy to buy. And, perhaps just as 
important, easy to sell. Since their introduction, more 
than 33 million South African Krugerrands have been 
purchased by governments, institutions, and indivi- 
dual investors. They're the largest-selling gold coin 
in the world. It's this big market that gives Kruger- 
rands an unusual liquidity and makes them an even 
more attractive investment. 


Tradable, valuable, durable, affordable 
Krugerrands. Available in one, 1/2, 
1/4, and 1/10 ounce sizes. And right 
now they're a bargain—don't 
miss the sale. Buy now at any 
of the dealers listed. 


KRUGERRAND GOLD COINS 


The world’s best way to own gold. 
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ountain are WISCONSIN 
513-621-6696 


Cleveland 


Colonial Coin Co. 
#15 Colonial Arcade 
216-241-6826 


Robert Norman Coins 
4328 Catalpa Drive 
513-223-8517 


Fox Valley Coin Exchange 
103 E. Kimberly Ave. 
414-731-5451 
Milwaukee _ 
David Derzon Co. 
Greater Milwaukee 

Bank Bidg. 
7635 W. Biuemound Rd. 
414-258-9810 
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A “Shark” Goes After the Evidence 





Wayne Williams’ defense was ready to attack 


“O* case is going to be to you like a 
jigsaw puzzle,” District Attorney 
Lewis R. Slaton, 59, told jurors during 
opening arguments in the long-awaited 
case of Georgia vs. Wayne B. Williams 
The 23-year-old black freelance photog- 
rapher has been accused of killing two of 
the 28 young blacks who were slain dur- 
ing Atlanta's notorious 22-month series of 
murders. “At the conclusion there will be 
enough pieces in the puzzle that you will 
see the truth.” Meanwhile, he suggested 
folksily, “Sit back and enjoy yourselves as 
much as possible.” Slaton even urged the 
jurors to show sympathy for the state’s 





Ibs. and appears pudgy, grinned at the re- 
mark. The point was pertinent: the prose- 
cution suggested that Williams hoisted 
both of the victims, Nathaniel Cater, 27 
(146 Ibs.), and Jimmy Ray Payne, 21 (138 
Ibs.), over a 4-ft. wall on the James Jack- 
son Parkway Bridge and threw their bod- 
ies into the Chattahoochee River. The de- 
fense insists that Williams was not strong 
enough to do this 

As testimony began, Binder effective- 
ly displayed his cross-examination tal- 
ents. He forced Dr. Saleh Zaki, associate 
medical examiner of Fulton County, to 
admit that he had first listed the cause of 





| The defendant in sheriff's car on his way to court in Atlanta 





Questions about strength, fibers and the cited causes of death 


witnesses, warning about the sly tactics of | 


the chief defense trial lawyer, Alvin Bind- 
er, 52, a white attorney from Mississippi 
“Mr. Binder has a national reputation as 
an expert in cross examination put 
yourselves in their place.” 

Sarcastic and aggressive, Binder 
promptly lived up to his reputation, 
which one of his colleagues on the defense 
team described as “a shark—and a win- 
ner.” Speaking in a slow drawl, Binder 
portrayed the defendant as “a free spirit 
with proud parents” who had “lavished 
all of their love, money and attention on 
this young son.” Williams, the son of two 

| schoolteachers, had been a bright child 
and an honor student, active in his church 
and the Cub Scouts. Insisted Binder 
“You don't get a killer from a boy that 

| was raised like that boy was.” 

| Binder did note one fault in his client 

| “He could be in a little better physical 

| shape.” Williams, who is 5-ft. 7-in., 160 
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Payne’s death as “undetermined.” Only 
after Williams was arrested, on June 21, 
did Zaki change Cater’s death certificate 
to cite “homicide” as the cause. Asked 
Binder: “Did you not state [to the FBI] 
that had it not been for other killings you 
would have ruled Payne’s death an acci- 
dental drowning?” Said Zaki: “I may 
have said something close to this, but not 
at all this.” The grilling continued. “Doc- 
tor, do you know how Jimmy Payne 
died?” “He died as a result of asphyxia.” 
“Do you know what caused that?” “I 
have not been able to establish the exact 
mechanism for that.” Zaki conceded that 
Payne could conceivably have drowned, 
but he also insisted that bruises on the 
body and a lack of water in the lungs 
made it unlikely. 

The main evidence against Williams, 
as Prosecutor Slaton admitted, is circum- 
| stantial. Police Officer Fred Jacobs testi- 
| fied that he saw a car driven by Williams 











“appear to come from a parked position” 
on the bridge about 3 a.m. on May 22, 
shortly after another policeman heard a 
splash in the water. Cater’s body was 
found floating in the river two days later. 

The prosecutor will try to link fibers 
found in Williams’ home and car with 
similar fibers found on the bodies of both 
victims. Even before the state presented 


| any testimony about the fibers, Binder 
| tried to undermine the linkage by getting 


police to admit that a number of people 
had handled Payne’s body. His implica- 
tion: even the police could have been the 
source of fibers found on the victim. 
Whether the eight black and four 
white jurors are convinced by Binder’s 
trial skills will not be known until the end 
of the trial, which is expected to last at 
least six weeks. The jurors were selected 
in only five days, a short time considering 
the volume of pretrial publicity. A former 
Detroit policeman explained why he 
thought he could judge impartially. “I 
looked at Mr. Williams,” he replied to 
questions during jury selection. “I looked 
at his mother and father, No one knows if 
that man is guilty. Nobody's heard the ev- 
idence.” As the prosecution began assem- 
bling its “jigsaw puzzle” of evidence last 
week, the defense appeared to be pounc- 
ing effectively on some of the pieces. & 


Rustlers! 


Foraging for livestock | 





t n recession-plagued Michigan some 
people are living high off the hog, not to 
mention the cow, the sheep and even the 
horse. As food prices rise and unemploy- 
ment lines grow longer, rustlers have de- 
clared open season on livestock. Com- 
plains State Representative Richard 
Fitzpatrick, whose home turf in south- 
central Michigan has been hard hit: 
“People just rent themselves a U-Haul, 
find a farm at night, open a fence and get 
acow.” 

State officials put livestock losses by 
Michigan farmers at $614,000 in 1980, a 
50% increase over 1979. In the first six 
months of 1981 the toll was already at 
$571,310. To curb rustling, Fitzpatrick 
has introduced legislation that would re- 
quire farmers to brand and register cattle 
as well as other livestock, making it easier 
to trace stolen animals. Meanwhile, some 
farmers have taken to patrolling their 
fields at night, armed with bright lights, 
shotguns and resolve. 

Police believe that most of the thefts 
are by petty criminals who sell the ani- 
mals at local auctions. But there is evi- 
dence that an increasing number of rus- 
tlers are hungry householders who drive 
out from cities to poach meat for the fam- 
ily freezer. “In many cases, the animals 
are butchered right in the field,” says Ron 
Gaskill of the Michigan Farm Bureau 
“They kill a hog and just cut off the hind- 
quarters. What they want is meat.” a 
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Calling for Freedom 
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intellectuals and clergy denounce the excesses of martial law 
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The ultimate symbol of Solidarity’s fall: tanks stand behind the crushed gates at the Lenin shipyard in Gdansk, where the union was born 


he 3,000 Poles who jammed into St. 
John’s Cathedral in downtown 
Warsaw last week had come to cel- 
ebrate the feast of the Epiphany. 
What they witnessed, along with the Mass, 
was one of the most courageous displays of 
free speech since martial law was declared 
on Dec. 13. Archbishop Jozef Glemp, the 
spiritual leader of Poland's 33 million Ro- 
man Catholics, mounted the carved oak 
pulpit to attack the excesses of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski’s military regime. 
Glemp branded as “unethical” and 
“invalid” the government’s demands that 
Poles sign loyalty oaths and renounce 
their membership in the suspended Soli- 
darity union federation. He deplored the 
deaths of workers killed in clashes with 
troops—17, according to authorities, al- 
though unofficial estimates range as high 
as 200. Glemp also condemned the pro- 
longed internment of thousands of work- 
ers and intellectuals who had been round- 
ed up in the crackdown. Said he: “We 
would not like to see a society divided into 
the authorities, who order and coerce, and 
subjects, who are silent and who hate.” 
Glemp’s sermon was one more dra- 
matic indication that Jaruzelski was fail- 
ing in his bid to impose national unity by 
force after four weeks of martial law. If 


his troops had managed to crush the last 
of the major strikes and restore outward 
order, the regime had won neither loyalty 
nor respect from the Polish people. A 
stubborn spirit of resistance still lived in 
the land (see box, following page) 

Despite government claims to the 
contrary, economic activity has not re- 
turned even to its torpid pre—Dec. 13 lev- 
els. Production in Gdansk, where Solidar- 
ity was born in August 1980, is said to be 
at a standstill. In Warsaw, there is little 
apparent activity at the three main 
plants, the Ursus tractor factory, the 
FS.O. car factory and the Huta Warsza- 
wa steelworks. 

Solidarity’s underground continues to 
encourage passive resistance. Former 
union activists issue at least three regular 
newsletters, all bearing the message COPY 
AND PASS ALONG, because most copying 
equipment has been confiscated. One ap- 
peal from an unnamed member of Soli- 
darity’s national commission urged on the 
resistance and said, “Let us not forget that 
‘every nation can lose, but only the most 
vile ones surrender.” * Though most union 
leaders, including Solidarity Chairman 
Lech Walesa, are in government custody, 
a number of prominent Solidarity figures 
remain at large. Among them: Zbigniew 


“ 
. 
‘ 

— 
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Bujak, the Warsaw regional leader; Bog- | 


dan Lis, a former Walesa deputy; Zbig- 
niew Janas, union leader at the Ursus fac- 
tory. In an underground letter circulated 
last week, Janas called on workers to 
“prevent the destruction of Solidarity” 
and urged preparations for a nonviolent 
general strike. 

At week’s end a number of prominent 
Polish intellectuals and cultural figures 
came forward to denounce the crackdown 
in an open letter to Jaruzelski. “The intro- 
duction of martial law,” they declared, 
“was aimed at depriving society of its 
voice and subjugating the nation to mili- 
tary dictatorship. History proves, howev- 
er, that the Polish nation will not submit 
to such a fate.” Originally signed by eight 
people, including Violinist Wanda Wilko- 
mirska, Writer Marian Brandys and His- 
torian Stefan Kieniewicz, the document 
was being circulated in Warsaw to gain 
additional support 

The Catholic Church was exerting its 
traditional moral opposition to the crush- 


ing of human freedom. Yet the crisis was | 
also causing friction within the church. | 


Some Polish bishops and many of the 
clergy were pushing for a more militant 
role. Archbishop Glemp, anxious to keep 
the church above the political struggle 
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and avoid inciting violence that might 
cause a Soviet invasion, was more cau- 
tious. But as last week’s sermon showed, 
the primate was not afraid to issue moral 
condemnation when he felt the situation 
demanded strong words. Apparently 
stung by his criticism, Jaruzelski met with 
Glemp on Saturday to discuss what War- 
saw radio called “normalization of life in 
Poland.” 


ech Walesa, meanwhile, was re- 

portedly refusing to negotiate with 

authorities except in the presence 

of Glemp., Solidarity’s three legal 
advisers and the entire union presidium. 
Walesa’s wife is said to have visited him 
several times and to have confirmed that 
he is in good health and relaxed enough to 
joke with his guards about trying to es- 
cape. But he eats only the food that visi- 
tors bring him, fearing that he might be 
drugged by his captors. Denying wide- 
spread reports that Walesa had been sent 
to a monastery, Wieslaw Gornicki, a Jar- 


| uzelski adviser, last week stated that the 


Solidarity leader was comfortably en- 
sconced in a “luxury villa.” He added that 
Walesa might be released when it became 
certain that he would resume his original 
role as a “trade union leader” rather than 
a “political figure.” 

Early last week, Warsaw radio an- 
nounced that talks on the future of the la- 
bor movement had begun among govern- 
ment officials, the old party-controlled 
industrial unions and unnamed Solidarity 
“activists.” That report, which suggested 
an attempt to make Solidarity meaning- 
less by absorbing it into the bureaucracy, 
was categorically denied in an under- 
ground statement signed by “members of 
Solidarity’s national leadership.” 

Although Polish authorities speak of 
allowing the resumption of independent 
union activity and the other reforms won 
since August 1980, the government’s 
methods of political control seem more 
reminiscent of the Stalinist era. Censor- 
ship remains iron-handed within Poland, 
although it was lifted at week’s end for 
dispatches by foreign correspondents. All 
periodicals have been suspended except 
for a handful of officially sanctioned dai- 
lies. Telephone links, cut off since Dec. 13, 
are being restored between provincial 
capitals this week, but calls will be moni- 
tored by the government. Polish journal- 
ists must submit to “ideological verifica- 
tions” by a panel of officials. Flight 
personnel of the Polish airline LOT are 
undergoing daily re-education courses in 
Marxism-Leninism. Military “commis- 
sars” are running Poland's major indus- 
tries, and workers at many plants are re- 
quired to take loyalty oaths. 

Nothing recalled the Stalinist tactics 
more vividly than the summary trials of 
Solidarity members accused of organizing 
strikes and resistance to martial law. In 
Katowice, for example, five union mem- 
bers received jail sentences ranging from 
three to 64 years. In Tarnow, three work- 
ers drew three- to 34-year terms. Three 
employees of the F.S.O. automobile plant 
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The Spirit Still Glows 


TIME Correspondent Richard Hornik was in Gdansk on Dec. 13 when martial 
law was declared. He has watched General Jaruzelski try to subdue the country and 
has seen the Poles react and resist. Shortly after leaving Poland last week, Hornik 
filed this report on what life is like in Warsaw in the wake of the crackdown. 


iene ener 
what has happened is finally sinking in. Warsaw has been transformed from 
one of the liveliest cities in Europe to one of the dullest and most depressing. The 
theaters are closed, the cafés usually empty and the streets practically devoid of 
traffic after dark. But worse than these obvious signs is the apparent death of the 
spirit. Poland is a nation of individuals. The most ordinary worker wears his cap 
just so and has his own look. Now, when you walk through Warsaw, the people 
somehow seem faceless. 

It is almost as though each individual were attempting to submerge himself in 
the rest of society, to lower his or her profile so as not to attract attention: to at- 
tract attention today in Poland might mean trouble. And most Poles are having 
trouble enough just surviving. 

Genuine fear pervades the city. People are asking their foreign friends not to 
drop by any more. The 4 a.m. knock on the door by the secret police is back in 
practice, although sometimes with the usual Polish twist. In at least two cases, 
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One ritual that did not change: shoppers queue up at a Warsaw food store 


people who were given the option of signing a loyalty oath prepared by the gov- 
ernment or going to a detention center managed to persuade the agents who 
came for them to accept a more innocuously worded statement. 

Fear increases the divisions within the society. Severing telephone lines, lim- 
iting travel and banning the sale of gasoline to private motorists has served to 
separate friends and families. The political situation has also driven wedges be- 
tween people—between workers who wanted to strike and workers who wanted 
to surrender; between people who signed loyalty oaths and people who refused; 
between journalists who have decided to go back to work and journalists who feel 
that they must leave the profession in order to maintain their personal dignity. 

This splitting of society has become so pervasive and perverse that some peo- 
ple are angry that they were not detained by the police. One famous actor who 
thinks that his politics are radical enough to warrant his confinement in an in- 
ternment center goes out every night after the 11 p.m. curfew in the hope of being 
arrested. Thus far he has not been picked up, a fact that adds to his anger. 

Ina very short period, Poland’s martial law rulers have managed to create an 
insidious mistrust in their country. The generals have succeeded in crushing the 
organization known as Solidarity and damaging the solidarity of the people of 
Poland. But the deep feeling of being one nation, which was ignited by Pope John 
Paul II’s visit to Poland in 1979 and that kept the authorities at bay for 16 months 
after August 1980, has not been entirely extinguished. 

Through the gloom covering Poland today it is possible to catch an occasion- 
al glimpse of spirit that still glows. In one huge housing block in Warsaw, occu- 
pants who own dogs have agreed to walk their pets together—15 minutes after 
the 11 o’clock curfew. They stand in the courtyard chatting, some in bathrobes, 
defying the police to try to arrest all of them. 

Poles know that they cannot successfully challenge martial law directly, but, 
being Poles, they are bound to start pushing at its edges and testing its limits. The 
testing is likely to continue—and grow. 
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in Warsaw got two years each. In the 
same Warsaw court building, meanwhile, 
proceedings began in the highly publi- 
cized trial of Maciej Szczepanski, the for- 
mer head of the state broadcasting net- 
works, who is accused of embezzlement 
and bribetaking. He is one of several for- | 
mer Officials, including former Party Boss 
Edward Gierek, who face criminal 
charges stemming from their alleged cor- 
ruption and economic mismanagement. 
Even as the Communist regime prose- 
cuted its own ex-leaders, the party itself 
continued to crumble from within. Since 
the crackdown began, 4,000 party mem- 
bers in Warsaw alone have turned in their 
cards in protest. Gdansk Party Leader 
Tadeusz Fiszbach, a leading liberal, re- 
signed last week. Many others are likely 
to be expelled as the party executes what 
Politburo Member Kazimierz Barci- 
kowski called a “purge of opportunists, 
careerists and immoral people.” Totally 
discredited in the eyes of the public, the 
party now has an estimated membership 
of only 2 million, compared with some 3 
million before Solidarity was organized in | 


| August 1980. Since martial law was de- | 











clared, there have been signs that the par- | 
ty would reorganize around a relatively 
small number of hard-core bureaucrats, 


the same people who resisted party liber- 
alization and fought Solidarity at every 
turn. In the long run, there is little doubt 
that the party will reimpose its control 
over the life of the country. 


or the time being, Poland is run by 

an eight- or nine-man group under 

Jaruzelski’s leadership. It includes 

four other army generals plus Po- 
lithuro Members Barcikowski and Stefan 
Olszowski, a leading hard-liner. Another 
prominent civilian member is Deputy 
Premier Mieczyslaw Rakowski, a liberal 
by party standards who nonetheless en- 
dorsed the crackdown. 

Jaruzelski last week summoned eight 
West European diplomats to a 14-hr. 
meeting at which he defended his martial 
law decision as the only cure for anarchy. 
Accusing Solidarity “extremists” of 
“haughtiness,” he cryptically suggested 
that some of the interned union leaders 


| might be exiled to the West. The general 


also attacked the U.S. economic sanctions 


| as “interference” in Polish affairs and de- 


nied that he had acted on Soviet orders. 
Even as he spoke, however, foreign minis- 
ters of the European Community were 
meeting in Brussels, where they adopted a 
strong resolution condemning martial law 





in Poland and blaming it largely on Soviet 
pressure. Jaruzelski’s tough line could not 
hide the fact that his regime was in serious 
trouble. Deputy Premier Rakowski, who 
visited Bonn two weeks ago to explain the 
imposition of martial law to the West 
Germans, confessed to a private gathering 
of diplomats and journalists that the mili- 
tary coup had brought Poland “back to 
square one.” He gave the impression that 
the military, having grabbed power in 
Warsaw, was uncertain about how to pro- 
ceed and might prolong martial law in- 
definitely because of a lack of alterna- 
tives. The main problem, said Rakowski, 
was that the regime had no potential part- 
ners left to help repair the country’s rav- 
aged economy. 

Jaruzelski had destroyed his bridges 
to the Polish nation. The attempt to find 
quislings in the Solidarity leadership had 
apparently failed. So had overtures to the 
intellectuals. Nor has the church been an 
ally. The general seemed condemned, at 
least for the present, to rule by force alone. 
It was an ironic mission for a self-pro- 
claimed patriot who had once vowed nev- 
er to use armed might against his own 
people. —8y Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
Richard Hornik/Warsaw and Gregory UH. 
Wierzynski/Washington 








The Price of Empire 


he Soviet Union's extension of a new $3.8 billion trade 

credit to Poland last week illustrated a truth that is centu- 
ries old: empires, ultimately, are expensive. Since mid-1980, 
when Polish workers staged the strikes that led to the cre- 
ation of Solidarity, the Kremlin has pumped $4 billion into 
its neighbor, some of it in rubles that can be used only to set- 
tle bills within the Soviet-bloc Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (Comecon), some of it in hard currencies that can 
buy goods or pay debts in the West. But the Soviet Union also 


supplies its allies with oil, natural gas, 
iron ore, cotton, timber and other com- 
modities, all at prices below those pre- 
vailing on world markets. In exchange, 
the Kremlin buys Czech shoes, Polish 
machinery and Rumanian textiles that 
are too poorly made to sell in the West. 
According to Jan Vanous, a specialist 
on Soviet-bloc economies at the Whar- 
ton Econometrics Forecasting Asso- 
ciates, the Soviet Union subsidized its 
six Eastern European satellites with 
more than $20 billion in 1980, an aston- 
ishing rise since 1971 (see chart). 

In the first two decades after World 
War II, it was Moscow that exploited 
the economies of its satellites. East Ger- 
man factories were dismantled and 
moved to the Soviet Union. Czech ura- 
nium and Polish coal were shipped east 
and used in Soviet plants. But the rela- 
tionship changed in the early 1970s, 
when the world price of oil and other 
raw materials rose dramatically and 
the Soviets decided to protect their 





Eastern European clients from the full brunt of the increases. 
At about the same time, Eastern European countries be- 


gan borrowing heavily from the West, mostly to build new 
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Estimated trade subsidies” 
from the U.S.S.R. to 
Eastern Bloc countries 
-in stay of dollars ——+—-+—_ 
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factories that were supposed to boost economic performance. 
Not all of these modernization plans failed as spectacularly 
as Poland’s, but there were shortcomings everywhere. The 
West’s economic slowdown shrank markets for goods from 
the Comecon countries. This meant that the Eastern bloc 
had to borrow money to finance its growing trade deficit 
with the West. The debt of the satellites rose from $19 billion 
in 1975 to an estimated $62 billion at the end of last year. 
The annual interest alone is around $8 billion, and govern- 


ments are turning to the Soviet Union 
for help. 

Because of the Polish crisis, the So- 
viet Union's cash balance in Western 
banks dropped at least $5 billion last 
year, to a level of $3.6 billion. The Sovi- 
ets were forced to sell an estimated 200 
metric tons of gold, more than twice the 
90 tons sold in 1980, to raise an estimat- 
ed $2.6 billion in Western currencies. 


B The sale of ingots is one of the main 
| reasons that the price of gold, which 


reached a record $850 an ounce in Jan- 
uary 1980. is now around $400. 

Soviet citizens grumble about help- 
ing their Eastern European comrades, 
who in some cases enjoy a higher stan- 
dard of living than the U.S.S.R. can of- 
fer. Trying to spread the burden more 
evenly, Soviet officials are cutting oil 
deliveries to Eastern Europe back to 
their 1979 level. Beyond that, there is 


| little the Soviets can do but pull out 
their wallets and face up to the price of 


empire. 
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The Quicker Stic 


When you need a package sent in a hurry, stick a Priority 3 j it. 

It's “The Quicker Sticker” because it marks your package for First Che 'y handling 
that will give it 2 to 3 day delivery anywhere in the country, from ce in the 
country. And it won't cost you a bundle. For example, you can sé Priority 
Mail package anywhere in the U.S. for $2.54 to $3.57. And of want 

faster service, there's always Express Mail Next Da 


Labelit...rubber stamp it...or just mark it“P 
economical 2 to 3 day small package delivery < 
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“Oh, go ahead, Clarence, indulge yourself. 
What if you’re ever lost in the North Woods?” 


Fascination with multiple-purpose de- 
vices is seldom rewarded with truly useful prod- 
ucts. We are pleased to offer an exception: the 
Kodak Ektaprint copier. It does enormously com- 
plex jobs involving automatic collating, stacking 
and stapling. It can also make a single copy with 
equal efficiency. 

Result? Versatile, productive, easily man- 
aged output. The Kodak copier does more, all by 
itself, than a Swiss army of lesser machines all over 
the place. 

May we demonstrate? 


Write: Eastman Kodak Company, 
CD2305, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. kéS 


Kodak copiers. Everything they do, 
they do well. And they do everything. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


hough almost everything else about 

Middle East diplomacy appears to be 
in flux, one lodestar remains fixed: April 
26, the day on which Israel, under terms 
of the Camp David accords, is scheduled 
to return the final third of the Sinai 
Peninsula to Egyptian control. The Israe- 
li withdrawal is vital to the Camp David 
peace process, to the Egyptian govern- 
ment of President Hosni Mubarak and 
to the maintenance of peace in the 
Middle East. 

With so much at stake, U.S. Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig this week flies to 
the Middle East on a trip that was delayed 
last month by the imposition of martial 
law in Poland. His visit to Israel is 
also a fence-mending mission, an ef- 
fort to repair some of the damage 
caused by Israel’s de facto annexation 
last month of the Golan Heights, 
which Israel seized from Syria in the 
1967 Six-Day War. When the Reagan 
Administration criticized the Israeli 
action, Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin lashed out at Washington, ac- 
cusing the U.S. of treating Israel like 
“a banana republic.” 

Since then, tempers have cooled 
somewhat. In Jerusalem this week, 
Haig will be seeking some specific as- 
surance that Israel will continue to 
exercise restraint in Lebanon, will 
| still cooperate on the formation of 
the Sinai peace-keeping force, will 
withdraw from the Sinai on schedule, 
and will keep talking with Egypt 
about granting autonomy to the Pal- 
estinians on the West Bank and in 
the Gaza Strip. Israel has already re- 
affirmed its commitment to with- 
drawal by April 26, and Washington 
in turn has told Israel that the U.S. 
will veto any U.N. Security Council 
resolution that calls for sanctions 
against the Israelis because of their 
annexation of the Golan Heights. 


agreement. Increasingly uneasy about 
this, the Reagan Administration has at 
last decided to appoint a special Middle 
East negotiator, a post that was held by 
Ambassador Sol Linowitz during the Car- 
ter Administration but has remained va- 
cant for the past year. Haig was reluctant 
to appoint a special envoy in part because 
he feared that if the talks failed, the Ad- 
ministration risked losing credibility in 
the Arab world. Now that Haig seems to 
have changed his mind, the almost cer- 
tain choice for the job is General Brent 
Scowcroft, 56, a former adviser to the Na- 
tional Security Council 

Despite the Israeli government's com- 
mitment to the Sinai withdrawal the sub- 





ject is a controversial one at home. In fact, 
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Pursuing an Elusive Peace 


Some fences are being mended and some alliances are shifting 


Begin’s annexation of the Golan Heights 
was, to some extent, a way of reassuring 
Israel's ultranationalists who have angrily 
protested the pullback from the Sinai. 
Last week, by a vote of five to four (with 
many abstentions), the Israeli Cabinet set 
aside $250 million to be divided among 
the 1,400 Jewish families who will be 
obliged to vacate their homes, farms and 
businesses in the Sinai. The debate over 
the generous compensation, which ranges 
between $100,000 and $500,000 per fam- 
ily, reflected the ambivalence of the Israe- 
li public toward the whole concept of 
withdrawal. The offer of money did not 
win over all of the settlers in the Sinai, by 


France’s Cheysson with Egypt's Kamal Hassan Ali 


The peace process should stay on 4nxious to become less dependent on the U.S. for arms. 
track until the Israelis have with- 


drawn from the Sinai, but the big problem 
remains: getting a Palestinian autonomy 


any means. “Now the real fight can be- 
gin,” said Avi Farhan, an activist in the 
movement to stop the withdrawal from 
the Sinai. “We can’t be bought with 
money.” 

Haig will also visit Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak, whose main foreign policy 
priority is to get back the remaining one- 
third of the Sinai. The Egyptians have 
mixed feelings about the prospective 
naming by the U.S. of a special Middle 
East negotiator. On one hand, they wel- 
come the step, feeling that only the U.S. 
can persuade the Israelis to compromise. 
“It is important for the U.S. to remain ac- 
tive all the time, not just seasonally,” says 
Osama el Baz, a key Mubarak adviser. On 
the other hand, the Egyptians warned 
that the U.S. envoy should not try to pres- 
sure them into anything 


Since he succeeded the assassinated 
Anwar Sadat in October, Mubarak has 
run Egypt with extreme caution. Last 
week, however, he shuffled his Cabinet for 
the first time, naming twelve new minis- 
ters out of 34. Surrendering some of the 
day-to-day duties of government, the Pres- 
ident appointed as his new Prime Minister 
a veteran politician, Fuad Mohieddin, 55, 
who has been active in Egyptian public life 
for 20 years. Among the Cabinet members 
shifted: Interior Minister Nabawi Ismail, 
who was in charge of domestic security at 
the time Sadat was slain. 


ubarak was host last week to French 
Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson 
and Defense Minister Charles Hernu. At 
the close of the visit, Egypt announced that 
it had signed a $1 billion agreement with 
France for the purchase of 20 advanced 


| Mirage 2000 jet fighters. The decision 





ve pleased neither Israel, which does not 
* look with favor on arms purchases by 
_ any Arab state, nor the U.S., which 
, would have preferred that Egypt buy 
American when it modernizes its out- 
moded arsenal. Mubarak presumably 
is anxious to broaden the base of the 
country’s arms purchases. The Mi- 
rage deal is an opportunity for Mu- 
barak to avoid becoming completely 
dependent on U.S. aircraft. 

Ever since the signing of the 
Camp David accords, the Arab states 
have been bitterly divided. Most of 
them opposed Camp David but 
lacked the unity of purpose to present 
an alternative. Last year Saudi Ara- 
bia’s Crown Prince Fahd proposed a 
peace plan that might, at least, have 
formed a basis for negotiation. In ef- 
fect, the plan would offer Arab recog- 


in return for Israeli withdrawal from 


summit conference in Fez, Morocco, 
last October, the proposal proved to 
be so controversial that the meeting 
broke up within a few hours. 

Now, however, there are signs 


nition, or at least acceptance, to Israel | 


Arab territory seized in the 1967 war. | 
But, when presented to a pan-Arab | 


that the Arabs are moving toward | 


greater unity. Last month Syrian 
President Hafez Assad visited the 


Saudis, with whom he has often disagreed, | 


and received some support. He and the 
Saudis may even have laid the ground- 
work for a new pan-Arab summit, at 
which the Syrians could be expected to en- 
dorse a beefed-up version of the Fahd pro- 
posals. Assad and the Saudis also agreed to 
renew their efforts to end the ongoing war 
between Iran and Iraq, and the Saudis of- 
fered to try to mediate Syria’s long-stand- 
ing differences with Iraq and Jordan. The 
result of this sustained bit of fence mend- 


ing was to strengthen Assad, to prod the | 


Saudis toward a slightly more militant for- 
eign policy, and to suggest that the Middle 
East equation was changing enough to 
bring some divided Arab nations a bit 
closer together 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 


— By William E. Smith. | 
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Police Inepect blown-cat prieen wall 
ITALY 

Taunting Clues _ 
And the terror spreads 


n ominous voice delivered the mes- 

sage in identical calls to newspapers 
| in Rome and Milan: U.S. Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Dozier, kidnaped from his Ve- 
rona apartment on Dec. 17, had been exe- 
cuted. The anonymous caller said the 
corpse of “the Yankee pig General Dozi- 
er” could be found in an abandoned build- 
ing 30 miles from Pescara on the Adriatic 
coast. Italian police searched the area 
fruitlessly. 

At the same time, Dozier’s abductors 
issued a ten-page communiqué that pro- 
vided details of his interrogation by a 
“people’s court.” In the transcript, the 
presiding officer explains to Dozier why 
he was captured: “Your military career is 
the story of American aggression against 
the battle for liberation and revolution in 
Southeast Asia and against the proletariat 
struggle in Europe.” 

With no solid clues to go on, the au- 
thorities were hoping to break the case by 
enticing one of the terrorists to betray his 
comrades and earn a 2 billion lire ($1.67 
million) reward for information about the 
kidnaping. The money is believed to have 
been put up either by wealthy Italian in- 
dustrialists, who fear that terrorism is 
eroding business confidence, or anony- 
mously by the Italian government. 

Even as police tramped the hillsides 
in search of Dozier, the Brigades struck 
again. A tiny Autobianchi A-112 car 
moved unnoticed through the deserted 








streets of Rovigo, 40 miles southeast of 
Verona, and parked next to the walls of 
the town prison. Four masked men leaped 
from the car and began spraying ma- 
chine-gun fire at two guards in a watch- 
tower. In the prison courtyard, four wom- 
en inmates who were Red Brigades 
members heard the shots and overpow- 
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World 
ered a guard. Then the car exploded, kill- 
ing a pedestrian, shattering windows 
within a quarter-mile radius and blowing 
a 4-fi.-wide hole in the wall. The four con- 
victs scrambled through the smoking gap, 
joined their rescue team and vanished 
without a trace. 

Three days later, Nicola Simone, 41, 
local deputy head of the special antiter- 
rorist police force that is leading the 
search for Dozier, was shot three times in 
the face by an assailant disguised as a 
postman. As Simone lay critically wound- 
ed in a hospital, the Red Brigades claimed 
responsibility for the shooting. The attack 
was staged in apparent retaliation for the 
arrest of two Brigades suspects captured 
in Rome with an arsenal of machine guns, 
shotguns and grenades in their car. Police 


| also arrested eleven other suspected left- 


wing terrorists, including Giovanni Sen- 
zani, 42, a Florence University professor 
who is thought to be a top Brigades leader. 

The latest surge of terrorist activity 
has spread uneasiness throughout Italy, 
yet there are distressing signs that the 
Red Brigades still enjoy latent sympathy 


among younger Italians. In a poll of 20- to | 


24-year-olds by the newsmagazine 
L'Expresso, 21% believed that the Red 
Brigades were fighting for a better society, 


| while 35% felt that the terrorists had the 


right ideals but were using the wrong 
means to achieve them. Only 27% said 
they would inform the authorities if they 





knew someone who was a terrorist. a 
IRAN 

s a 
Moscow Mission 
Just a friendly gesture 


FF. months the Soviet Union has been 
gaining a long-coveted foothold in 
Iran. In mid-October the ruling Islamic 
Republic Party accepted Moscow’s offer 
to send agents to Iran to strengthen Teh- 
ran’s intelligence and security forces, as 
well as bolster the Islamic Guard, the 
LR.P’s military arm. Another Soviet 
team was dispatched to assist in rebuild- 
ing the country’s devastated economy. 
Now the Soviets, in their boldest ploy to 
date, are pressing Iran to sign a mutual 
cooperation pact that would effectively 
draw Khomeini’s revolutionary govern- 
ment into Moscow’s sphere of influence. 

The proposal was first made during a 
Nov. 18 meeting in Tehran between Vla- 
dimir Vinogradov, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Iran, and Iranian Prime Minister 
Mir Hossein Mousavi. 

Vinogradov argued that the growing 
discontent of fundamentalist, right-wing 
clergymen with Khomeini’s policies, to- 
gether with what he called the “CIA- 
backed leftists” of the Mujahedin-e-Khalq 
(People’s Crusaders), had brought Iran to 
the brink of a civil war. Vinogradov told 
Mousavi that Iran would be ripe for a 
U.S.-backed counterrevolution. His deal: 
increased Soviet protection, presumably 








in the form of arms and technical advisers, 
in exchange for a formal five- to ten-year 
“friendship and mutual assistance treaty” 
between the U.SS.R. and Iran. The 
Kremlin would stand ready to defend Iran 
against “foreign-led subversion.” 


Tz following day Mousavi briefed the 
Ayatullah on Vinogradov’s proposal, 
then officially informed the Soviets that it 
was under consideration. Khomeini is 
known to be deeply suspicious of Moscow 
for its role in crushing Islamic revolution- 
aries in Afghanistan, and is wary of allow- 
ing Iran to become a strategic pawn of ei- 
ther superpower. But growing numbers of 


| the ruling clergy are beginning to believe 


the Soviets can be used for protection and 


economic assistance without compromis- 


ing Iranian autonomy. 


The Soviets are keenly aware of the | 


Khomeini regime’s vulnerability. Iran’s 
foreign reserves of $1 billion are drying up 
rapidly. The government needs $800 mil- 
lion more per month than its oil revenues 
provide just to supply the basic needs of its 
restive population. Since November the 
regime has had to divert $1.5 billion in de- 
velopment and welfare funds to help fi- 
nance the prolonged war with Iraq. Oil 
exports have leveled off at 900,000 bbl. 
per day, providing $966 million a month 
in revenues, compared with $1.74 billion 
in 1978. In a nation of 39.8 million, 4 mil- 
lion are now jobless, and as many as 2 mil- 
lion are homeless because of the war. 
Some observers believe that much of pri- 
vate industry will come to a standstill by 
spring because of a lack of raw materials 
and spare parts. 

The talks about the friendship treaty 
between Iran and the Soviet Union are re- 


portedly continuing. The mullahs seem | 


intent on drawing out negotiations in or- 
der to assure themselves of Soviet assis- 
tance without paying the political price of 
aligning the country with Moscow. But 
the Kremlin wants a signed deal before it 
will start to deliver. 
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When you really get it all together. 





| SOVIET UNION 


For the Ages 
Defending Pasternak 


he brown frame house with the green 
picket fence sits amid a clump of fir 
trees on a hill overlooking the writers’ col- 
ony of Peredelkino, 15 miles southwest of 
Moscow. There, in the sparsely furnished 
second-floor study, Boris Pasternak wrote 
some of the greatest Russian poetry of the 
century and Doctor Zhivago, the epic saga 
of Russian life, for which he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1958. On 
a nearby hillock, surrounded by three 
pine trees, is the grave where Pasternak 
was buried after his death from cancer in 
1960. Since then, the house and the grave- 
| site have become a shrine to thousands of 
visitors a year. “It is the only place in the 
world where the life of Pasternak is in 
place,” says the author's only surviving 
son, Yevgeni Pasternak, 58. “It is the 
world’s memorial to him.” 

But now Soviet authorities, who de- 
nounced Pasternak for his “reactionary” 
description of the 1917 Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Doctor Zhivago and coerced him 
into refusing the Nobel Prize, are propos- 
ing to dismantle the memorial. The house 
is owned by Litfund, the financial arm of 
the Soviet Writers’ Union, which rewards 
approved authors with dachas, cars and 
access to special shops patronized by the 
country’s elite. After spending 15,000 ru- 
bles ($22,000) to renovate the house, Lit- 
fund informed Pasternak that he would 
have to remove his father’s belongings so 
| that the house could be assigned toa “pro- 
ducing writer.” Last week the family 
learned that the plans call for dividing the 
house into three apartments. 

The news was bitterly received by 
Pasternak’s family. Yevgeni Pasternak, a 
member of the research staff of the Insti- 





Pasternak’s house at Peredelkino 
“It is the world’s memorial to him.” 
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tute of Literature, and his sister-in-law 
Natalya Pasternak, the widow of the au- 
thor’s other son Leonid, do not live in the 
house, but they have diligently kept it in 
repair and conducted tours for visitors. 
Everything has been preserved just as it 
was when Pasternak was living. Among 
the keepsakes: the piano where the noted 
Russian pianist Svyatoslay Richter 
played all through the night Pasternak 
died, and the worn kitchen table where 
Pasternak lifted toasts of vodka the day he 
learned he had won the Nobel Prize. Up- 
stairs is the oak desk where he wrote, sur- 
rounded by shelves lined with hundreds of 
his books, including foreign language edi- 
tions of Doctor Zhivago, which is still 
banned in the Soviet Union. 

Yevgeni Pasternak rejects suggestions 
that Litfund’s action is an officially in- 
spired attempt to denigrate his father’s 
memory. Indeed in recent years there 
have been modest efforts to “rehabilitate” 
Pasternak. To commemorate the 20th an- 


| niversary of his death in 1980, several po- 


ems from Doctor Zhivago were printed in 
the Soviet literary magazine, Novy Mir. 
But Pasternak’s son is sparing no ef- 
fort to save his father’s house and has 
challenged the Writers’ Union to take 
him to court. Until it is legal to read Doc- 
tor Zhivago aloud in the Soviet Union, he 
says, he will fight in every way he can to 
keep alive the memory of the author who 


| wrote of his countrymen, “You are eterni- 


ty’s hostage, a captive of time.” a 
GHANA 

Daunting Task 
New leader, old problems 


he pattern was distressingly familiar. 

After a New Year's Eve coup, Jerry 
Rawlings, 34, a former air force flight 
lieutenant, moved ruthlessly to fashion 
what he called a “people’s government.” 
Working with friends in the military, he 
summarily dismissed Ghana’s parlia- 
ment, banned political parties and sus- 
pended the nation’s constitution. By the 
end of last week the new military govern- 
ment had called for special “people's tri- 
bunals” to try Ghanaians, including gov- 
ernment officials, arrested for crimes 
“against the people.” The announcement 
raised fears that the takeover would fol- 
low the course of Rawlings’ first seizure of 
power in June 1979, when three former 
heads of state were executed. Presumably 
among those who will soon be tried: for- 
mer President Hilla Limann, 47, who was 
taken into custody last week after an ap- 
parent attempt to flee the country. 

The coup was the fifth since 1966, 
when former President Kwame Nkru- 
mah, who was in power when Ghana got 
its independence from Britain in 1957, 
was overthrown following widespread 
discontent over food shortages, corruption 
and extravagant government spending. 
Ghana has since become a case study in 





| in a part of the world where ties with the 








A case study in nationalism gone wrong. 





African nationalism gone wrong, and 
lately a prototype for young African coun- 
tries beset with similar problems. In West 
Africa, Guinea-Bissau, Upper Volta and 
Liberia have all suffered similar revolu- 
tions within the past two years; The Gam- 
bia and Sierra Leone have narrowly 
avoided similar revolts. Much of the diffi- 
culty, as Rawlings insists, stems from gov- 
ernment elites that squander resources 
and are unable to control their economies. 

Ghana (pop. 11.5 million) has provid- 
ed a spectacular example of these failings. 
Successive governments have failed to di- 
versify the economy and ease the depen- 
dence on a few key commodities, with di- 
sastrous results. Ghana's foreign reserves | 
have all but dried up, and the vital cocoa 
crop has declined from 420,000 tons in 
the early 1960s to an average of 270,000 
tons in the past few years. The country’s 
mines, which once produced 35% of the 
world’s gold, supplied only 1% in 1979. | 
Increased oil prices in 1980 took 30% 
of export earnings. Inflation has reached 
an estimated 120%. At the official ex- 
change rate, a loaf of bread costs the 
equivalent of $7.27. The anger of workers, 
particularly those in the cities who are 
unable to feed their families, helped cre- 
ate the atmosphere that led to Ghana’s 
latest coup. 

Rawlings, who must now confront 
corruption and bring the economy under 
control, is an admirer of Libya’s Muam- 
mar Gaddafi; he once described Libya as 
a “revolutionary dream.’ Rawlings has 
replaced the Limann government with a 
Provisional National Defense Council 
and plans a support system of Libyan- 
style local “defense committees.” U.S. 
and British officials fear that Rawlings 
may turn to Libya for help. But no politi- 
cal shift will solve the basic economic 
problems that are stirring the real unrest 


West are already strained. a 
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Jerry Rawlings before the coup 
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The Prime Minister greeting ranking officers of the young nation’s army 


ZIMBABWE 


Rising Racial Tensions 





ince Prime Minister Robert Mugabe's 
black majority government took of- 


by the prospect of renewed racial strife 
between the dominant blacks and the 
whites, who make up less than 3% of the 
population but who still play a leading 
role in the country’s economy. In recent 
months, whites have claimed that they 
were gradually being discriminated 
against by the government. Mugabe has 
increased the tension by charging that 
some of Zimbabwe's 180,000 whites are 
plotting against his administration. He 
has also announced harsh new measures 
to deal with suspected political dissidents 
| and saboteurs, a move that led many 
whites to fear a new wave of racial 
repression. 

The immediate cause of Mugabe's 
crackdown was the explosion on Dec. 18 
that ripped through the downtown Salis- 
bury headquarters of his ruling Zimbabwe 
African National Union—Patriotic Front 
(ZANU-P.F.). Incredibly, no one in the of- 
fice building was killed by the bomb, but 
| seven bystanders died, and some 120 peo- 

ple were injured. 

Salisbury police have been unable to 
determine who planted the explosive. 
While not directly accusing whites, Mu- 
gabe blamed the “destabilization” in the 
country on the acts of those who had 
served the white government of former 
Prime Minister Ian Smith as it fought 

| to prevent blacks from taking over what 
| was then known as Rhodesia. Mugabe 
| claimed that some of these counterinsur- 
gency and sabotage specialists were still 
in the army and the police force. Said he: 











fice in 1980, Zimbabwe has been haunted | 








| Mugabe takes a hard line against dissidents and saboteurs 


“We will take action against them. We 
are justified now.” On New Year's Eve, 
three white police officers were arrested 
for allegedly maintaining arms caches in 
their homes. 

Mugabe will enforce his new hard line 
by extending emergency regulations to al- 
low the government to confiscate without 
a trial the property or assets of suspected 
dissidents. The tactic was immediately 
criticized by white lawyers. Said one Salis- 
bury attorney: “There is no real right of 
appeal. The regulations can be used to 
punish anyone the government doesn’t 
like.” Added a white government official 
who is planning to leave the country: 
“The government keeps accusing whites 
of being responsible for acts of sabotage, 
but has so far produced not a scrap of pub- 
lic evidence. They'll probably resort to 
taking away people’s property just to 
prove they are on top of things.” 

Mugabe has also vowed to impose a 
code of good conduct that would ban gov- 
ernment officials and party leaders, most 
of whom are black, from owning farms or 
businesses. Still, his new crackdown has 
further alienated whites, who are already 
resentful of reforms aimed at improving 
the lot of the country’s 7 million blacks. 
White Zimbabweans have endured heavy 
taxes to finance those reforms and 
watched as bastions of white privilege— 


| liament, on suspicion of having plotted a 





| old Dutch-born auto mechanic was de- 
| tained in Salisbury and later deported 





notably the health-care and education- | 


al systems—were expanded to benefit 
blacks. 

Whites have also been angered and 
alarmed by some of the Prime Minister's 
recent actions. Invoking the emergency 
powers once used against insurgent 
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blacks, Mugabe has jailed Wally Stutta- 
ford, 64, a grandfatherly Member of Par- 


coup against the government. A 24-year- 


simply for drawing mustaches and horns 
on posters of Mugabe and Zimbabwe's 
President, the Reverend Canaan Banana. 
In addition, whites complain that groups 
of tourists have been roughed up by sol- 
diers—in one instance, for stumbling into 
an area reserved for North Korean advis- | 
ers, who were imported by Mugabe to | 
train Zimbabwean security forces. 

As a result of Mugabe's policies, Zim- 
babwe’s skilled whites, who are crucial to 
the survival of the country’s agricultural 
and business sectors, continue to emigrate 
in record numbers. Some 18,000 are esti- 
mated to have left in 1981. Although Zim- 
babwe’s rate of real growth for 1981 is ex- 
pected to be as high as 8% (compared 
with less than 1% for the U.S.), the econo- 
my has serious problems. Inflation, cur- 
rently running at 15%, has been worsened 
by the government’s new minimum-wage 
level, which hiked the lowest pay for 
mostly black farm and domestic workers 
by 66% and increased wages for commer- 
cial and industrial employees by 23.5%. A 
year-end dry spell may cost the country as 
much as 30% of its current maize crop. A 
shortage of gasoline has been exacerbated 
by hoarding and by disruptions of pipe- 
lines and rail shipments by the raids of 
antigovernment guerrillas who operate 
from neighboring Mozambique and are 
reportedly aided by South Africa. 








TS country’s rail system suffers from 
other problems besides guerrillas. 
Last week railwaymen began returning to 
work after a seven-day strike that cost the 
country $14.8 million in export earnings. 
Zimbabwe also lacks locomotives, al- 
though that problem should ease some- 
what in the months ahead. South Africa 
began returning 26 of its engines that it 
withdrew from the country last year, and 
60 more new locomotives, bought from 
the U.S. and elsewhere, are due in March. 

Mugabe reportedly has been forced by 
worsening economic conditions to seek a 
renewal of Zimbabwe's valuable preferen- 
tial trade agreement with the apartheid re- 
gime in Pretoria. Financial aid is also com- 
ing from the U.S. Despite the increasingly 
repressive atmosphere in Salisbury, the 
U.S. Congress in December approved $75 
million in economic assistance for Zim- 
babwe. That is the first installment of 
$225 million the Reagan Administration 
pledged at a multinational aid conference 
last March in Salisbury. Mugabe has also 
received a much needed vote of confidence 
from the Administration. In a letter sent 
Dec. 17 to the Senate and House commit- 
tees on foreign relations, President Rea- 
gan praised Zimbabwe as one of Africa's 
best credit risks, an optimistic assessment 
that depends on Mugabe's ability to pre- 





serve political stability in a volatile 
situation. —By Russ Hoyle. Reported by 


Marsh Clark/Salisbury 
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1982 Buick Century. 


This could be just another year 
for you. Or, it could be the year of 
the Century. Especially once you 
consider the many pleasures our 
new 1982 Buick Century can bring 
you season after season 

To begin with, Century is the 
most aerodynamic Buick ever. In 
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fact, compared to last year, 
Century uses less fuel to overcome 
air resistance caused by driving 
through the blustering winds of 
fall. And, in winter, its front-wheel 
drive makes it an ideal ally against 
the snow 

With a standard 4-cylinder 
engine—or an available V-6 
gasoline or V-6 diesel—Century 









will splash through spring with 
impressive mileage. And, its 
remarkable packaging efficiency 
means lots of space with less bulk. 
Enough, in fact, to carry a family of 
five—with luggage—comfortably 
through summer. 

With the pleasure a new Century 
could bring all year, isn’t it worth 
a trip to your Buick dealer's today? 
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“A Whole New Universe” 





A left-wing military buildup worries Washington 


B: the multibillion-dollar standards of 
the international arms trade, the deal 
that came to light last week was almost 
unworthy of notice. The Socialist gov- 
ernment of French President Frangois 
Mitterrand had quietly agreed to sell 
$17.5 million worth of “nonoffensive” 
military equipment to the Marxist-domi- 
nated Sandinista government of Nicara- 
gua. The items: two patrol boats, two 
Alouette III helicopters and 15 trucks, 
Paris also contracted to train a dozen Nic- 
araguan pilots and an equal number of 
sailors in the use of the equipment. Yet 
when word of the deal reached Washing- 
ton, both Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and Defense Secretary Caspar 
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Camouflaged Sandinista soldiers on training maneuvers near the Honduran border 


ports, and the Honduran government was 
enraged at a clear violation of its borders 
by the Sandinista forces. The ill-equipped 
Honduran army went on full alert, Hon- 
duran troops sped to the trouble zone, 
and the foreign ministry angrily berated 
Nicaragua. 

There was no immediate danger of a 
war between the two countries, but the 
flare-up was yet another sign of the tense 
atmosphere in a region that is increasing- 
ly aboil with Marxist guerrilla activity. 
The aims, ambitions and military prepa- 
rations of the Sandinista regime worry 
Washington and Nicaragua’s neighbors. 
Says Lieut. General Wallace Nutting, 

| head of the Panama-based U.S. Southern 


“All of a sudden, Nicaragua has become a military base of substantial potential.” 


Weinberger registered their “strong dis- 
appointment” at the decision of the 
French government. The reason: the sale 
ran directly counter to a growing sense of 
alarm in Washington over the arms build- 
up in Nicaragua. The arsenal is reaching 
unprecedented proportions for Central 
America, and has already turned the 
country into the predominant military 
power of the region. 

What is more, Nicaragua is willing to 
use its force, as it illustrated unmistak- 
ably last week during a skirmish in the re- 
mote swamplands of eastern Honduras. 
Some 75 members of the revolutionary 
army of Nicaragua collided with roughly 
equal numbers of Miskito Indians, mem- 
bers of a Nicaraguan tribe that has re- 
belled against their country’s Marxist- 
dominated Sandinista government. When 
the shooting stopped at least eight Indians 
were dead, according to sketchy local re- 





Command: “All of a sudden, Nicaragua 
has become a military base of substantive 
potential. It’s a whole new universe.” 

Ever since the Sandinistas overthrew 
the late dictator Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle in July 1979, the revolutionary gov- 
ernment has zealously embraced Marx- 
ism. The Reagan Administration has long 
charged that the Sandinistas, backed by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union, give substan- 
tial aid to the broadening guerrilla insur- 
gency in El Salvador, where the U.S. is the 
principal backer of the civilian-military 
government of President José Napoleon 
Duarte. The U.S. is also a firm supporter 
| of Honduras. Furthermore, the Adminis- 
tration fears that the Nicaraguan military 
buildup will start a regional arms race, 
something that no country in the area can 
afford. 

In a series of increasingly bellicose 
statements, Secretary of State Haig and 





| the Nicaraguan regime and have pointed- 











| formance aircraft would make a far great- 











other top White House officials have de- 
cried the “drift toward totalitarianism” of 





ly refused to rule out any U.S. action short 
of military invasion if Nicaragua does not 
mend its ways. The U.S. has also cut back 
its aid to the Sandinista government, but 
Haig has said that “we do not close the 
door to the search for proper relations” if 
Nicaragua “addresses our concerns about 
interventionism and militarization.” 

Haig’s warnings have notably failed 
to impress the Nicaraguans. With the 
help of some 1,500 Cuban advisers, and 
supplied with Soviet-bloc equipment, 
Nicaragua has expanded its regular army, 
which numbered some 8,000 troops in So- 
moza’s day, to between 22,000 and 33,000. 
The force dwarfs the armies of Honduras 
(12,000), Guatemala (14,000) and E! Sal- 
vador (15,000). Nicaragua also has a well- 
trained “ready reserve” of some 28,000 to 
50,000. The country intends eventually to 
increase the size of its regular army to 
50,000. 

Just as important as the size of the 
Nicaraguan military is its relative sophis- 
tication. In comparison with the equip- 
ment of its neighbors, the Nicaraguan ar- 
senal is formidable. The country has 
nearly a hundred 122-mm and 152-mm 
howitzers, dozens of Soviet BTR-60 ar- 
mored personnel carriers, 1,000 East Ger- 
man and Soviet military transport trucks, 
and some 30 T-54 and T-55 battle tanks, 
the same types that are used in Warsaw 
Pact countries. For air defense, the Nica- 
raguans have shoulder-fired SA-7 antiair- 
craft missiles, and four-barreled ZPU-4 
and 37-mm antiaircraft guns. U.S. mili- 
tary analysts expect that heavier Soviet 
antiaircraft missiles will soon appear in 
Nicaragua. 

An even greater concern to Washing- 
ton than the ground weaponry is the fact 
that the runways of at least three Nicara- | 
guan airports are being extended to a 
length that could accommodate advanced 
Soviet MiG-21 and MiG-23 fighter air- 
craft. Although the Nicaraguans now 
have no MiGs, Pentagon officials fear 
that twelve to 18 fighters will soon arrive. 
One good reason for the suspicion: about 
80 Nicaraguans have been sent to Bulgar- 
ia for pilot training, which will include the 
handling of MiGs. The MiGs would out- 
perform the most powerful air fleet in the 
region, Honduras’ 24 venerable F-86s, A- 
37s and more sophisticated French-made 
Super Mystéres, thus giving the Sandinis- 
tas another means of intimidating their 
neighbors. Says Major General William 
Masterson, the Southern Command's 
deputy commander in chief: “A high-per- 












er impact psychologically than would a 
tank or armored vehicles.” Adds a US. 
intelligence analyst: “The whole idea is to 
send a message to the politicians of the 
area.” 

The consequences of any such aerial 
arms buildup could extend beyond the 


Central American isthmus. So far as some 
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anxious U.S. military officials are con- 
cerned, access to the new airfields would 
conceivably allow leftist air forces to 
strike virtually anywhere in the Caribbe- 
an region, including at the Panama Ca- 
nal. If the MiGs arrive in Nicaragua, says 
General Masterson: “I'd be forced to rec- 
ommend that the air defense system be 
greatly improved here.” 

The Sandinistas insist that their new 
armed forces are strictly defensive in na- 
ture. The Nicaraguans charge Honduras, 
for example, with tolerating the presence 
of as many as 2,000 supporters of former 
Dictator Somoza, who regularly launch 
guerrilla attacks on Nicaragua. The San- 
dinistas also claim that the US. is trying 
to undermine their government and cite 
the fact that ex-Somoza supporters 
have been getting military training in 
Florida. 

In the eyes of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, the size of Nicaragua’s military 
buildup does not square with protesta- 
tions that it is meant to be defensive. Says 
a State Department expert: “They would 
like to have an armed force sufficiently 
strong that they can, with impunity, par- 
ticipate in the subversion of neighboring 
states. They are, by their own definition, 
Marxist-Leninist, and it would seem fun- 
damental that they would prefer to see 
their neighbors in the same bloc.” 


Tt. Nicaraguan military splurge is fi- 
nanced largely by the Soviets and 
their allies, but the effort is diverting re- 
sources from the task of rebuilding the 
country after the devastating struggle 
against Somoza. Although they have been 
encroaching on their non-Marxist opposi- 
tion, the Sandinistas have been beset by 
ultraleftist groups, members of the Nica- 
raguan Communist Party, who feel that 
the country is not moving fast enough to- 
ward a total dictatorship of the proletari- 
at. The Communists have encouraged 
wildcat strikes and farm takeovers that 
have further hurt the already troubled 
economy. The Sandinistas have jailed 22 
members of the Communist Party and at 
the same time arrested and imprisoned 
three prominent businessmen who are 
members of the country’s Superior Coun- 
cil of Private Enterprise. The government 


| accused both the left and the right of criti- 


cizing official policy, a practice that is 
now a serious offense in Nicaragua. Last 
week, while U.S. Senator Christopher 
Dodd visited the country, the Sandinistas 
banned three radio news programs for re- 
porting “misinformation and lies” about 
the Honduran incursion. 

As armed incidents along the Hondu- 
ran border continue to occur, the Sandi- 
nistas have been studying the possibility 
of declaring an internal “state of war” 
that would allow the government still 
greater justification for military mobiliza- 
tion and provide a popular rallying point. 
Meanwhile, the danger of a real “state of 
war” increases as Nicaragua’s armed 
forces grow. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Washington and 
James Wiltwerth/Panama City 
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THE PHILIPPINES 





The Case of the Missing Groom 








Who kidnaped President Marcos’ new “‘son-in-law’’? 


he couple dined quietly two nights be- 
fore New Year's at Manila’s cozy Las 
Conchas restaurant. Later, Maria Imelda 
(“Imee”) Marcos, 26, said good night and, 


| escorted by a motorcade of security men, 











returned dutifully to Malacafiang Palace, 
bastion of her father, President Ferdinand 
Marcos. Meanwhile the man she had se- 
cretly wed on Dec. 4 in Arlington, Va., 
Tomas (“Tommy”) Manotoc, 32, amateur 
golf champion and basketball coach, 
drove off alone in his 1977 white Mitsubi- 
shi Galant Sigma and disappeared. 

Four days later, a message offered to 
free Manotoc in return for the release of 
four jailed leaders of the Philippine Com- 
munist Party and the payment of $2.5 
million. The government insisted that 
Manotoc had been kidnaped, and officials 


$1934 INndOr 





Eternal triangle: ex-Beauty Queen Aurora Pijuan, Sportsman Tommy Manotoc, Imee panies 





Manotoc seemed an unlikely victim | 
for a kidnaping. He had no real wealth of 
his own. In 1971, he married Aurora Pi- 
juan, then 21, a sugar planter’s daughter 
who had a year earlier won a beauty con- 
test title: Miss International. The couple 
had a son and daughter, but had become 
estranged by the time Manotoc met the 
President's daughter last February. Imee 
and Tommy started seeing each other at 
public events and later sneaking away to 
a condominium in Makati owned by a 
relative of Imee. Both families knew what 
was going on and the presidential arm 
was long. During a tryst in a private 
home, Tommy told a friend, they were in- 
terrupted by a phone call from Marcos 
himself. 

In October, Manotoc got a quickie di- 











Rumors that the government knew more than it said about the mysterious disappearance. 


promised a relentless search. But the ef- 
forts turned out to be so casual that a full 
week after Manotoc’s disappearance, not 
a single agent had gone to the restaurant 
where the couple had dined. Rumors be- 
gan to spread through Manila that the 
government knew more about the kid- 
naping than it was saying. The President's 
wife Imelda had been bitterly opposed to 
the marriage. For one thing, the family 
was Roman Catholic and Manotoc was 


divorced. For another, she did not think | 


that the good-natured jock was worthy of 
her daughter. 

Less than 24 hours after Manotoc 
vanished, President Marcos phoned the 
young man’s father to ask him to be “dis- 
creet” and contact neither the press nor 
the police. But Carmen Manotoc, the 
missing bridegroom's mother, spoke out, 
blaming the Marcoses directly for the 
kidnaping. Said she: “I couldn’t think of 
anything else but them. I kept warning 
him, “You're playing with fire, you're way 
over your head.’ President Marcos an- 
grily denied the charges and denounced 
what he called “wild and false specula- 
tions insinuating the involvement of the 


President and the family in the matter.” 








| angry. Meeting the couple in early De- | 








vorce in the Dominican Republic and lat- 
er slipped away to the U.S. with Imee to 
be married. While the two were in Wash- 
ington, TIME has learned, Marcos called 
them, urging the couple to return to the 
Philippines to work things out. “Mrs. 
Marcos is extremely angry,” Marcos al- 
legedly told Manotoc. “I can help you bet- | 
ter here.” The President's wife was indeed 
cember in New York City, the mother | 
went “berserk,” Manotoc said later. He | 
claimed he had never in his life been 
abused so violently. 

Upon returning to the Philippines in 
mid-December with his bride, Manotoc 
was bound by the country’s law, which 
does not recognize divorces. He and his 
wife each lived with their parents but con- 
tinued to meet nearly every day. Since her 
husband disappeared, Imee is known to 
have done two things: she called Mano- 
toc’s lawyer and arranged for the return to 
the palace of her marriage certificate, and 
she phoned Manotoc’s brother Dini to tell 
him that she had given one of Tommy’s 
shirts to a psychic to meditate over. The | 
psychic, she said, had declared he was 
well and with friends. a | 
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Windup for Two Supersuits 


The Justice Department ends its antitrust cases with A T & Tand IBM 


That ended the Government's seven-year | International Business Machines, the 


| Economy & Business 


— a 


hey were two of the biggest, most 

complex and costliest corporate le- 

gal actions ever brought by the U.S. 
Government. Rightly or wrongly, they 
came to symbolize the relentless meddling 
that businessmen everywhere had learned 
to fear most from Washington, Then last 
week, after years of litigation and without 
any fanfare or warning, the twin legal 
dramas came suddenly to an end. 

In Washington, Assistant Attorney 
| General William Baxter, who nine 
months earlier had declared his intention 
to “litigate it to the eyeballs,” announced 
that the Justice Department had reached 
an out-of-court settlement with A T & T. 








antitrust pursuit of the world’s largest cor- 
poration (1980 revenues: $51.7 billion). 
Under the agreement, Ma Bell—as the gi- 
ant communications company is popular- 
ly known—will divest nearly two-thirds 
of its total assets by spinning off 22 local 
operating companies. But at the same 
time, it will retain its long-distance ser- 
vices and be able to enter new fields of 
data processing and telecommunications. 

Later that same day, in New York, 
another Justice Department official ap- 
peared before a Federal District Court 
judge to declare that the Government was 
abandoning its 13-year effort to break up 
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Assets 
$80 BILLION (est.) 
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world’s largest and most powerful com- 
puter-manufacturing company (1980 rev- 
enues: $26.2 billion). Said Baxter in 
Washington of the IBM suit: “The case is 
without merit and should be dismissed.” 
The two announcements come at a 
time of intensifying ferment in both in- 
dustries, and the inevitable effect will be 
to spur even more competition, change 
and upheaval. For years, IBM and 
AT&T have warily circled each other, 
sensing that each is dominant in a market 
that holds enormous promise for the oth- 
er. Since the "60s, the once distinct worlds 
of data processing and communications 
have increasingly fused together into a 
vast new megamarket. Computers a con- 
tinent apart communicate with each oth- 
er over telephone lines and via satellite 
transmissions. Meanwhile, the elaborate 
multibillion-dollar telephone networks 
that make such communications possible 
have grown dependent on computers to 
function. 
At a minimum, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s actions will now encourage the 
two corporate titans to battle each other 
directly for a share of the valuable and ex- 
plosively growing business. The settle- 
ments will also spur increased competi- 
tion among companies already jockeying 
for position within various telecommuni- 
cations and information-processing mar- 
kets. Recently, for example, AT&T 
asked permission from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to set up a long- 


screen teleconferencing centers. These 
will use computer and telecommunica- 
tions technology to enable businessmen 
to confer with colleagues and clients 
in distant cities, 

Politically, the announcements 
amounted to a strong reaffirmation 
of the Reagan Administration’s ap- 
proach to antitrust policy. They 
made it clearer than ever that large 
corporations no longer need fear the 


of their size. 

But the two cases did not rep- 
resent a cave-in to business. In the 
AT&T settlement, the Govern- 

ment basically won its case. The final 
agreement was very close to what the 
Justice Department has been seeking 
all along. When asked at a press 
conference precisely how the settle- 
ment differed from what the Justice 
Department had been demanding, 
Baxter, a soft-spoken former Stan- 


awaited coast-to-coast network of video- | 


wrath of Washington simply because | 
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ford University law professor, hesitated 
Then A T & T Chairman Charles Brown, 
who was standing next to him on the po- 
dium, leaned to the microphone and de- 
clared, “I will answer that for Mr. Baxter 
It is exactly what the Government want- 
ed. He is just too modest to say so.” 
Baxter was the architect of the two 
settlements. A T & T in recent weeks be- 
came firmly convinced that it had little 








ernment. A few days before Christmas the 
company Officially told a Justice Depart- 


"| ment lawyer that divestiture might be the 
z| best available alternative. There then fol- 


lowed, as negotiations picked up speed, at 
least 13 separate draft proposals for a set- 
tlement. At the same time, Baxter was 
concluding his review of voluminous ma- 
terial concerning the IBM case and had 
decided that he would drop the Govern- 
ment’s action against the company. When 
Baxter flew off for a six-day skiing vaca- 
tion in Utah on New Year's Eve, the cases 
seemed set. From a telephone at the 
Three Kings Condominiums in Park City, 
Utah, Baxter kept track of the progress of 
the talks. He arrived back in Washington 
last week just in time to make the historic 
announcements 


ast week's actions were a welcome 

end to a seemingly endless litiga- 

tion nightmare that had enmeshed 
both the Government and the defendants 
for so many years. As the two cases pro- 
gressed and the companies struggled to 
defend themselves against Washington's 
charges, whole warehouses filled up with 
paperwork, armies of attorneys found 
steady employment, and cumulative cor- 
porate legal fees climbed into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The A T & T 
case alone cost the company an estimated 
$360 million and the Government $15 
million. After the setthement was an- 
nounced, A T & T President William El- 





AT & T Chairman Charles Brown 
The Government got what it wanted 


linghaus said, with a sigh of relief, “One of 
the most important things is that the suit 
itself is now settled. It has been hanging 
over our heads and those of our share- 
holders, creating uncertainty that was go- 
ing to stay on for years. Eliminating it will 
help a great deal.” 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
A T&T, which until now has controlled 
80% of the U.S. telephone market, will 


hope of winning its case against the Gov- 


sell its local operations. The company 








The Corporate Giants of the Earth 


American Telephone & Telegraph and International Business 
Machines are the Brobdingnagians of business and tower over 
their industries. Both have dominated their fields by sound 
management, outstanding products and sheer size. Portraits of 
the two titans: 


rom its headquarters in New York City, AT & T con- 

trols assets of $137 billion, more than those of Exxon, 
General Motors and U.S. Steel combined, and more than 
the gross national products of all but 20 nations. A T & T’s 
resources include 24,000 buildings, 177,000 motor vehicles 
and 142 million telephones, or eight out of every ten phones 
} in the U.S. The company’s | million employees make up al- 
most 1% of the American work force, a level that no other 
company even approaches. It has 3 million shareholders, 
more than any other firm. 

AT&T was formed in 1885, nine years after Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone. The firm’s network of 
wires began snaking westward from around Hartford, 
Conn., and New York City. The company now has a total of 
some 1.7 billion miles of cable, microwave radio and satellite 
circuits that form the heart of U.S. telecommunications. 

The company’s vast network is the source of its unique 
power. The American public would be virtually unable to 
make a telephone call without A T & T. The firm has there- 
| fore been regulated by federal and state governments ever 
since it was founded. And although it is part of American 
tradition to complain about the phone company, the US. 
still enjoys the world’s best telephone service. 

No company has done more to change the way America 
works than International Business Machines Corp. Founded 





in 1911, IBM soon came to dominate the market for time 
clocks and punch-card tabulators. In the 1930s it pioneered 
the sale of electric typewriters. But its most revolutionary 
feat was to usher in the computer age. With vision and drive, 
IBM increased the electronic brain power of American busi- 
ness and then spread that boon around the world. In the 
1960s and °70s, roughly two-thirds of all computers sold bore 
the IBM trademark. The company was so overpowering 
that the eight major computer firms were commonly known 
as IBM and the Seven Dwarfs. 

IBM is not renowned for technological innovation and 
did not even introduce the business computer. That honor 
belongs to Remington Rand, which unveiled UNIVAC in 
1951. But IBM quickly produced its own machine and mar- 
keted it with a huge, tireless sales and service force. 
This was the personal army of Thomas Watson Sr., a sales 
genius who started his career peddling organs and sewing 
machines and wound up heading IBM from 1914 until his 
death in 1956. Watson ordered his troops to wear white 
shirts and post the famous THINK signs in their offices. They 
worked hard to discover what products businesses wanted, 
and were tough to beat on fast service for a blown computer 
circuit. 

That kind of energy inspired the customer loyalty that 
has made IBM the eighth largest U.S. industrial corpora- 
tion. Only oil and auto companies are bigger. Last year IBM 
had earnings of more than $3 billion, the largest for any 
American manufacturing company. Though hordes of ag- 
gressive smaller companies are chipping away at its domin- 
ion, IBM will be the colossus of the computer industry far 
into the future. 
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agreed to undertake a corporation-wide 
reorganization and divest itself, within 
the next 18 months, of its 22 operating 
companies. These include such firms as 
Ohio Bell, Pacific Telephone and New 
York Telephone. The divestiture will not 
immediately require raising new capital 
or issuing new stock. Holders of A T & T 
shares will simply obtain stock in the new 
companies. 

The firm, though, will still retain its 
more profitable long-distance service, its 
manufacturing arm, Western Electric, 
and the Bell Telephone Labs. Said Elling- 
haus of the terms: “This was not our idea. 
We fought hard to keep the system intact. 
But the public has made it very clear that 
it wants more choice and more competi- 
tion in the business.” 

One result of the settlement is that the 
price of local telephone calls in many 
parts of the country could begin to rise 
sharply over the next few years, while 
long-distance calls may get cheaper. Rea- 
son: long-distance service requires less in- 





settled an earlier Justice Department 
antitrust action against the company. Un- 
der the terms of the 1956 settlement, 
AT&T was permitted to retain owner- 
ship of Western Electric, but it agreed at 
the same time to restrict its future busi- 
ness activities to local and long-distance 
telephone services. 

Later, a panoply of computer-age 
businesses in communications and data 
processing grew up that Bell could not en- 
ter. When upstart competitors like Wash- 
ington, D.C.—based MCI began connect- 
ing their own equipment to AT&T 
transmission lines and going into business 
for themselves, Bell tried to block them. 
The Justice Department then charged 
that the company had conspired to mo- 
nopolize telecommunications services in 
the US., a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890. 

Last week’s settlement was silent on 
whether A T&T in its truncated form 
will be permitted to plunge into such hot 
new fields as information processing and 








Small business 
computers 


Large general- 
purpose 
computers 


vestment to maintain, and competition in 
the market will now intensify from small- 
er and newer firms. 

Last week’s decision will change 
many familiar ways of doing business 
with the phone company for Americans. 
Said Ellinghaus: “If you need a new tele- 
phone in your home, you could ask your 
local phone company to install the ser- 
vice. Then you could go to the phone 
store, or another merchandiser, and order 
the equipment. You will be buying your 
equipment rather than leasing it.” 

For AT&T, the net effect of last 
week’s action will be a slimmed-down but 
still titanic business enterprise that should 
improve its profit margins and draw a 
higher return on investment. To prevent a 
speculative surge in the stock following 
the announcement, officials of the New 
York Stock Exchange blocked trading in 
AT&T last Friday. Said one Wall Street 
analyst of the settlement’s terms when 
they finally became known: “We cannot 
yet tell for sure where this is going, but I 
have a feeling that it is going to be a very, 
very big plus for A T & T.” 

The Justice Department filed the suit 
against A T & T in 1974 during the Ford 
Administration. It charged Ma Bell with 
violating a 1956 consent decree that had 
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data transmission. A 1980 ruling by the 
FCC allowed the company to compete in 
those markets if it created a subsidiary. 
The firm is in the process of doing this, 
and the new entity has already been 
dubbed Baby Bell. The offspring would 
compete head-on with giants like Xerox 
and IBM in the fast-changing world of in- 
formation technology. Meanwhile, the 
Senate has already passed legislation that 
would clearly define the role of Baby Bell, 
and the House is expected to do the same. 
The new subsidiary could start business 
with assets of $18 billion to $20 billion, 
making it one of the 50 largest U.S. indus- 
trial corporations. 

For IBM, the Justice Department ac- 
tion was nothing less than total vindica- 
tion. On their very last working day in of- 
fice in 1969, Johnson Administration 
lawyers filed charges against the compa- 
ny for monopolizing the computer indus- 
try. Through nearly 13 years of pretrial 
depositions, court pleading and other le- 
gal maneuvering, IBM executives have 
unwaveringly insisted on their company’s 
innocence. Said the company’s president, 
John R. Opel, after the decision was an- 
nounced: “This is wonderful news as we 
start the new year. In effect, the Justice 
Department and the federal courts have 








now affirmed what we have contended 
from the start. Our industry is healthy and 
competitive, and IBM has not violated 
any antitrust laws.” 

As the battle dragged on, the Govern- 
ment’s case against IBM became weaker 
and weaker. The computer giant’s once 
overbearing presence in almost every as- 
pect of the industry has steadily slipped. 
Though it still holds an estimated 68% of 
the $18 billion market for big mainframe 
computers that can cost several million 
dollars each, the firm has only a modest 
share of the rapidly growing market for 
smaller business computers that can run 
more than $100,000 and little of the small, 
but exploding, business in personal com- 
puters that cost about $3,000. 

Newer firms, such as Amdahl, Mag- 
nuson and National Advanced Systems, 
have become strong competitors at the 
big end of the market. Digital Equipment, 
Data General and Datapoint are leading 
companies in the minicomputer part of 
the business. Meanwhile, such firms as 
Apple and Tandy are running away with 
the small-computer market. Indeed, IBM 
was late to recognize the potential of 
personal computers, and introduced its 
first entrant into the field only last 
summer. 

The Japanese are also an increasingly 
important competitor at all levels of the 
computer market. Their firms now 
threaten U.S. dominance of the industry. 
The Government's case against IBM that 
was started in 1969 therefore seemed 
more and more anachronistic in 1982. 


s with AT&T, the Justice De- 
partment’s suit against IBM be- 
came a black hole that swallowed 
up corporate resources. By the time the 
actual trial began in 1975, some 5,500 
pages of testimony had been gathered, 
and more than a dozen other companies 
wound up filing spin-off antitrust actions 
of their own against IBM, producing 66 
million more pages of documents. Con- 
cedes Thomas Barr, a senior partner in 
the New York law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, which managed IBM’s 
defense and trained a whole generation of 
young antitrust lawyers in the process: 
“We made a lot of money on this case.” 
The conclusion of the two cases set an 
important landmark in antitrust law. 
Said Assistant Attorney General Baxter: 
“What we learned today is that a compa- 
ny that is large and has a large market 
share should be allowed to compete ag- 
gressively. Period.” The giant AT&T 
was indeed abusing its privileged monop- 
oly position and will be broken up. But the 
giant IBM has legally achieved its impor- 
tant position in the computer industry 
and will be allowed to continue in its 
present form. Last week's decisions 
will help strengthen competition in 
both the communications and computer 
industries. —8y Christopher Byron. Reported 
by David Beckwith/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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Worried Waiting on Wall Street 





“People ask me whether the stock mar- 
ket is bullish, bearish or confused. I think 
it’s confused.” 

—James Moltz, chairman of the 

Cyrus J. Lawrence brokerage firm 


onfusion was indeed Wall Street's 
theme as the bellwether first trading 
sessions of 1982 unfolded last week. Like 
an anxious mountain climber midway up 
a steep cliff, the stock market cautiously 
tried a slight advance last Monday. 


Stocks get off to a bad start in the new year 


Two months ago, the oil company’s stock 
was $81 a share. 

For all the euphoria, this recent 
merger activity is really just a result of the 
decade-long lag in stock values, which 
has made it cheaper for firms to buy ex- 
isting companies rather than build new 
factories. Says Robert Stovall, director of 
investment policy for Dean Witter: “Ad- 
justed for inflation, the stock market has 
never been higher than it was in 1966.” 


LLUSTRATION FOR TIME 8 


ness is absolutely unsuitable for the little 
investor.” Arbitrager Jeff Tarr, the man- | 
aging partner of Junction Partners, says | 
he is concerned about arbitrage’s future 
profitability now that so many unsuspect- 
ing investors believe that the field is 
“sexy.” Says he: “The history of Wall 
Street is that when anything gets sexy like 
this, you should sell it short. Generally, 
when something is written up publicly, 
you lose money on it.” 

The fact that stock prices have lagged 
behind inflation for a decade leads some 
analysts to expect a great bull market to 
erupt some time in the 1980s. Says Harry 
Jacobs, chairman of Bache Halsey: “Over 
a long period of time, the stock prices that 








But then vertigo took over. On Tues- 
day, brokers’ telephones lit up with 
customer sell orders that drove the 
Dow Jones industrial index down 17 
points, the market's worst one-day 
slide in four months. 

Yet while many traders seemed 
anxious to sell last week, there were 
still buyers aplenty for one category 
of stocks—companies whose shares 
hold speculative promise because 
they are prime takeover targets. 
Wall Street’s merger mania account- 
ed for some $80 billion in stock 
market trading during 1981. Some 
experts believe that takeover specu- 
lation by professional arbitragers, 
traders who try to buy merger stocks 
low and sell them high, and the take- 
over adventurists among the general 
public account for up to 25% of cur- 
rent trading. 

Last week the value of shares of 
Cannon Mills jumped from $29 to 
$35 after Pacific Holding Corp., 
headed by Los Angeles Investor Da- 
vid Murdock, proposed to buy Can- 
non’s stock for $40 a share. On last 
week's weak Wednesday, the most 
| actively traded New York Exchange 
stock was MGIC, the largest U.S. pri- 
vate insurer of residential mortgages. 
Though it sold for only $43 five 
weeks ago, MGIC stock was up to 
$49 last week because the Baldwin- 
United Corp., maker of Baldwin pi- 
anos, has offered to pay $52 a share as 
part of a takeover move. 

Investors are rushing to buy the stock 
of potential merger partners in hopes of 
making a quick market killing. People 
generally did very well who got into the 
battle early between U.S. Steel and Mobil 
for control of Marathon Oil. U.S. Steel last 
week seemed assured of victory in its 
takeover bid, estimated to cost $6.15 bil- 





pling in U.S. history. (The largest merger 
was the $7.5 billion merger of Conoco and 
Du Pont in 1981.) Workers began to pre- 
pare checks for the 17,000 selling Mara- 
thon shareholders just hours after Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice Warren Burger 
gave a green light to US. Steel’s offer of 

$125 a share for 51% of Marathon’s stock. 
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Speculative individuals seeking big- 
ger returns have been trying to join the 
professionals in Wall Street’s game of 
spotting the possible takeover candidates 
and accurately predicting which deals 
will be consummated and which will fall 
through. But the game can be risky. Last 
year, for example, Southland Royalty, an 
independent oil and gas producer, an- 
nounced that it was ready to merge with 


lion, the second largest corporate cou- | another company. As a result, its price 


jumped from $25 to $38 in a few weeks. 
But when no one was willing to accept the 
offer, the stock plunged by more than $8 a 
share in one day. 

Wise Wall Street hands urge the unso- 
phisticated to stay out of this part of the 
market. Says Oppenheimer & Co. Vice 


President Stephen Kennard: “This busi- 





cheap.” 


he only trouble is that this bull 

market has been promised for a 
decade. And for the short-run 1982 
outlook, many brokers are pessimis- 
tic. Last week’s sudden market fall on 
Tuesday was indicative of the ner- 
| vous and often dour mood along the 
street. The drop was set off by a 
downbeat interest rate forecast by 
Henry Kaufman, the influential chief 
economist for the investment bank- 
ing firm of Salomon Bros. Kaufman, 
who has built up a very good record of 
interest-rate projecting over the past 
decade, has developed an almost cult 
following and a strong influence on 
stock prices. If he predicts higher in- 
terest rates, the market tumbles. Last 
week Kaufman warned that “a con- 
frontation between the credit needs 
of the U.S. Treasury and those of U.S. 
corporations is shaping up for 1982.” 
He said that long-term interest rates 
will increase from their present levels 
and “perhaps exceed” their 1981 
highs. Top-rated utility bonds are 
currently yielding 16.75%, down 
from 18% last year. 

Kaufman is not the only pessi- | 
mist on Wall Street. Felix Rohatyn, a 
partner of Lazard Fréres, an invest- 
ment banking house, warns that “the 
next twelve to 18 months are going to 
be potentially the most dangerous pe- 
riod that I have seen in 30-plus years in 
the banking business.” Rohatyn is wor- 
ried about possible corporate bankrupt- 
cies and the failure of some banks or sav- 
ings and loan institutions as well as rising 
unemployment. Last week the Labor De- 
partment released figures that supported 
those glum views. Unemployment in De- 
cember jumped to a near record 8.9%, up 
from 8.4% in November. 

Given the recent volatility of stock 
and bond markets and the disquieting 
economic signals, the best financial ad- 
vice may be that enshrined by Lord Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell when he founded the in- 
ternational Boy Scouts in 1908: Be 
prepared. —By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by Barbara B. Dolan and Denise 
Worrell/New York 
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BOX, BOX 100's: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 
0.001 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, 
MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 
SOFT PACK 100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. 
“tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by 
FIC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 





Think you 
the lowest 
Think 








hy do you think your brand is 
lowest? Because its ads say so? 

But other brands’ ads are say- 
ing the same thing—that they're the 
lowest in tar. 

Just where is a tar-conscious 
smoker supposed to turn? 

Well, numbers don't lie. So 
we've put the tar levels of all these 
claiming-to-be-lowest brands into the 
chart on the right. 

That way you can see just how 
much tar your brand has—and that 
there's one brand lower in tar than 
any of the other “lowest” tars. 

Now is the lowest 100s, Box or 
Soft Pack. And there's no cigarette in 
any size that's lower in tar than Now. 

Do you want to know for sure 
that you're smoking the Ultra Lowest 
Tar™ brand? 

Well, there's only one-—Now. 











tar brand: 


again. 


NUMBERS DON’T LIE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE, 
IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 


80'Srox | 85'Spack | 100'Srox| 100'S pack 
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NOW |0.0l1mg| Img |0.0lmg| 2mg 
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Seething About Trade Sanctions 





= a Reagan's economic retalia- 
tion against the Soviet Union for its 
role in the Polish crisis is raising anew 
some time-worn questions. Do such sanc- 
tions work? Are they at best only symbol- 
ic? Are they perhaps misguided missiles 
that ultimately inflict more damage on 
the country imposing them than on the 
target nation? 

Farmers are among the loudest skep- 
| tics. They fear that Reagan will go further 
and impose a new embargo on grain ship- 
ments, which would swell the U.S. agri- 
cultural surplus and depress farm prices 
and incomes. Their concern stems from 
their bitter experience with the embargo 
that President Carter declared two years 
ago after the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Says Jared Hoover, who farms 1,400 





derstand suspending talks on a new agree- 
ment with Moscow. But we should have 
enough history under our belts to teach us 
a lesson. Despite Carter's embargo, the 
| Russians got all the grain they needed, 
They didn’t suffer as much as we did.” 

The current grain pact, which allows 
Moscow to buy up to 23 million metric 
tons a year, expires in September. If it 
is not renewed, the Soviets might suffer 
severe food shortages next winter. But 
soon they would undoubtedly line up 
alternate grain suppliers as they did 
during the last embargo. That might 
have a lasting negative impact on US. 
farm exports, Says John Dunbar, Dean 
of Agriculture at Kansas State Univer- 
sity: “Argentina, Brazil, Canada and 
Australia would all like long-term 
deals with Moscow. If we are per- 
ceived as an unreliable supplier, a lot 
of our former business with the Soviets 
could go elsewhere permanently.” 
Adds Clifton Luttrell, chief agricultur- 
al economist at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis: “There’s no doubt 
that an embargo would hurt us more 
than it would them.” 

Reagan's ban on high-technology 
exports to the Soviets will have virtual- 
ly no effect unless similar actions are 
taken by America’s allies. The Soviet 
Union imports no more than 3% of its 
machinery, computers and other so- 
phisticated equipment from the US., 
but relies heavily on Western Europe 
and Japan. Ata meeting last week, the 
foreign ministers of the ten European 
Community nations agreed 
to a promise that their coun- 
tries would not take ac- 
tions to undermine the 
US. sanctions. But 
they adopted no sanc- 
tions of their own. 
Next week, the Coor- 
dinating Committee on 
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acres outside Abilene, Kans.: “I can un- | 





WHAT’S AT STAKE 


U.S. exports in billions 


@ toU.S.S.R. 


@ to other Eastern 
Bloc countries 


Farmers, businessmen and scholars call them self-defeating 


Export Controls (CoCom), through which 
the Western nations and Japan fashion 
agreements on high-technology transfers 
to Communist countries, will hold a secret 
session in Paris to consider a unified stand 
on trade restrictions. 

American companies doubt that the 
US. will receive full backing from its al- 
lies. Caterpillar Tractor Co., which is los- 
ing an $80 million contract to supply the 
Soviets with 200 pipelaying machines for 
their planned natural gas pipeline from 
Siberia to West Germany, expects a Japa- 
nese company to fill that order. Fumes a 
Caterpillar executive: “Reagan’s not de- 
nying pipelayers to Moscow, only our 
pipelayers.” 

Other industrialized nations were 
quick to take advantage of Carter's ban 
on American high-technology exports 
two years ago. A French company, for ex- 
ample, landed a contract to build a Soviet 
steel plant that was originally scheduled 
to be constructed in part by Armco Inc. of 
Middletown, Ohio. James H. Giffen, pres- 
ident of Armco’s international subsidiary, 
thinks that Europe will be equally unsup- 
portive of Reagan’s sanctions. Says he: 




















































“We applaud President Reagan for his 
sympathy with the Polish people. But we 
have to wonder whether sanctions are an 
effective way of communicating concern. 
You have very little leverage with the So- 
viets if you can’t get your allies to go along 
with you.” 

American businessmen had hoped 
that Reagan would loosen trade restric- 
tions rather than tighten them. Says an 
executive at a major oil company: “We 
had been counting on this Administration 
to give those of us interested in East-West 
trade some clear principles on which we 
could build long-range relations with the 
East. Unfortunately, imposition of these 
sanctions makes it difficult for us to know 
precisely whether we should or shouldn't 
plan on doing business with the East. It 
seems just as bad now as it did under Car- 
ter from our point of view.” 


he use of economic reprisals for politi- 

cal purposes has a long and undistin- 
guished history, dating at least as far back 
as England's sporadic naval blockades of 
France during the Napoleonic era. In this 
century trade sanctions have become the 
warfare of first resort. The U.S. and such 
international bodies as the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations have em- 
ployed embargoes to punish Mussolini's 
Italy, Franco’s Spain and many other 
countries. In almost every case these tac- 
tics failed dismally because the target 
nations found new trading partners or 
willing smugglers to get around the re- 
strictions. Concludes John Letiche, 
professor of international economics at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley: “The history of trade embargoes is 
a history of evasion.” 

Sanctions often ultimately 
strengthen rather than weaken their 
intended victim. The U.N. embargo of 
Rhodesia, which began in 1966, 
spurred that country to improve great- 
ly its own domestic manufacturing ca- 
pacity. Some scholars believe that the 
same thing could happen in the Soviet 
Union. Says Robert L. Paarlberg, a 
professor of political science at Welles- 
ley: “Sanctions might stimulate the So- 
viets to develop more indigenous tech- 
nological capabilities that might in the | 
long run strengthen the Communist 
state.” 

Despite their poor record and un- 
predictable results, economic reprisals 
will undoubtedly remain a tempting 
weapon in international confronta- 
tions. Says Political Scientist Robert 
Gilpin of Princeton: “Sanctions never 
work to change a country’s policy, 
but they will always hurt, and they 
are an important political ges- 
ture.” Yet the nebulous political 
effects of such gestures should 
always be weighed against the 
concrete economic costs and 
benefits. —By Charles Alexander. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Abi- 
lene and Gary Lee/Washington 
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Tough challenges face a skilled manager at RCA 


hen Thornton Bradshaw was cho- 

sen last January as the fourth 
chairman of RCA in six years, the elec- 
tronics and communications conglomer- 
ate (1980 sales: $8 billion) was already 
heading into trouble. Earnings were slip- 
ping, morale had been devastated by a 
decade-long succession of management 
fiascos, and Wall Street analysts were be- 
ginning to wonder whether the once 
high-flying firm would ever regain its for- 
mer luster. 

A year later, RCA’s financial pros- 
pects appear, if anything, grimmer still. 
The company’s once strong NBC televi- 
sion network remains a distant third in 
the ratings, behind both ABC and CBS. 
Meanwhile, the firm’s SelectaVision vid- 
eo disc player units for home viewing of 
prerecorded video entertainment have so 
far failed to catch on with consumers. In 
addition, earnings in other operating divi- 


The entertainment 
company, for example, bought Random 








earnings by diversifying into fields far 
outside its traditional lines of business. 
and broadcasting 


House publishing in 1966 and Hertz car 
rental in 1967. RCA’s biggest acquisition 
of all was in 1979, when it paid $1.3 bil- 
lion, or 40% over market value, for C.I.T. 
Financial Corp., a consumer loan and in- 
surance firm. To raise the money, the 
company had to borrow heavily on the 
commercial paper market, where big cor- 
porations sell multimillion-dollar short- 
term IOUs to banks and other institution- 
al investors. 

When interest rates began to shoot up 
three years ago, so did the carrying costs 
on RCA’s outstanding debt, which now 
totals $1.5 billion. By last October, interest 
payments for the first nine months of 
1981 had reached $273.8 


i] 


and space satellites. Says he: “The | 
strength is still there. We have enormous 
strength in marketing; we are a leader 
in satellite communications; we have 
strength in entertainment programming. 
Match all that against the communica- | 
tions explosion that is coming in the | 
1980s, and we have got some tremendous 
opportunities.” 

Although rumors persist in entertain- 
ment and news circles that Bradshaw 
may eventually be compelled to attempt 
to sell NBC, the new boss insists that the 
network is not on the market. Nonethe- 
less, Bradshaw has a major and frustrat- 
ing problem with his biggest subsidiary. 
With the exception of the critically ac- 
claimed Hill Street Blues series, NBC has 
few standout offerings of any sort in its 
current prime-time lineup. Its market 
share of viewers has dropped by 8% in 
the past year. Says Bradshaw with grim 
gallows humor: “Our NBC profits are so 
much lower than the competition’s net- 
work income that even if we became an 





million, or nearly $78 mil- 


Thornton Bradshaw is guiding the conglomerate back to the businesses it knows best ; 
NBC is not on the block, but Hertz car rental and C.1.T. Financial may wind up for sale. 





sions have continued to decline. One re- 
sult is that overall corporate red ink in the 
third quarter of 1981 hit $109.3 million, 
the worst quarterly performance by the 
company since 1971. 

Feelings of impending doom, howev- 
er, are not in evidence inside RCA. A key 
reason is Bradshaw. Drawing upon a 
calm management style honed during 17 
years as president of the Los Angeles— 
based Atlantic Richfield oil company, the 
new boss, 64, has put an end to years of 
boardroom intrigues at RCA and given 
the firm a badly needed sense of renewed 
confidence in its own future. Says he: 
“What I have been doing is spending a lot 
of time finding out what kind of a compa- 
ny this is so that we can decide where we 
are going to go.” 

Many of RCA’s current woes stem 
from some hasty and shortsighted acqui- 
sitions that were made during the 1960s 
and °70s when the firm, like many other 


big American corporations, tried to boost 
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lion more than for all of the previous 
year. This created a major cash drain for 
the corporation as a whole. Said an RCA 
watcher: “Interest problems are the rea- 
son that company earnings collapsed in 
1980 and 1981.” 

Bradshaw insists that he has made 
no decision either way about what to do 
with C.LT. and Hertz. Says he: “Natural- 
ly, we will keep them as long as they pay 
their own way and provide funds for 
other corporate ventures. But we have 
not yet decided if they do fit into the 
future of RCA.” Wall Street experts are 
doubtful, however, and believe that Brad- 
shaw will soon unload one, or both, of 
these properties. It already sold Random 
House in 1980. 

To Bradshaw, that future is back to 
the business the company knows best: en- 
tertainment and communications. Both 
are fields in which RCA was an early and 
proud pioneer in everything from net- 
work programming to color television 





average network there would 
be much profit potential.” 
Bradshaw is counting on 
Grant Tinker, a highly regard- 
ed Hollywood studio executive 
and onetime producer of the 
successful Mary Tyler Moore series, to 
bring back the viewers. Bradshaw ap- 
pointed Tinker last summer to replace 
the widely disliked Fred Silverman as 
head of NBC. The appointment has been 
praised as a morale booster at the net- 
work. Said an NBC producer: “You don’t 





| have to keep your back against a wall for 





protection all the time now. When Fred 
was around, you did.” It remains to be 
seen, though, whether Tinker can trans- 
late good vibes among his staff to a boost 
in the network's ratings. 

Equally unsettled is the outlook for 
SelectaVision, the high-tech consumer 
product that RCA has been counting 
on to grab a share of the booming 
$2.5 billion home video programming 
market. Though RCA has so far sold 
60,000 Selecta Visions, the company pre- 
dicted that it would sell 200,000 last year. 
Unlike the very successful videotape re- 
corders that are produced by companies 
like Sony and Panasonic, SelectaVisions 
cannot copy programs being broadcast, 
but only play prerecorded discs. Even so, 
RCA has bet that at $500 a unit, the 
price would lure buyers away from video- 
tape recorders that can sell for twice 
as much. 





ndustry analysts believe that RCA’s re- 
treat from the world of conglomerates 
will result in a healthier company. Said 
R. Joseph Fuchs of Wall Street’s Kidder, 
Peabody: “It makes sense to get rid of the 


| diversified businesses and hop back to be- 


ing a communications company.” The 
sale of C.1.T. or Hertz would also give 
RCA some badly needed cash to spend 
on expensive new ventures into satellite 
communications, cable programming 
and broadcasting. —By Christopher Byron. | 


Reported by Peter Stoler/New York | 
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t Play People 


Games Tha 


Those beeping video invaders are dazzling, fun—and even addictive 


et us have no more lamentation 

that our microprocessed era lacks 

heroes (plinkety-plunk of Pete See- 

gers banjo). The spirit of mighty 
John Henry. the steel-driving man who 
beat the steam drill (plunk-plunk-plunk) 
lives on in the indomitable courage and 
abused optic nerves of a Mount Prospect 
Ill. high school boy named Steve Juraszek 
(Seeger whacks out several yards of fancy 
banjo work and begins a ballad) 





Well, Steve Juraszek dropped in his 


quarte 


the mutants and the pods 
And the microchip ts 

proces sing a groan oh my 
The microchip is letting outa 


Just halfan hour before 
noon (plink-plunk) 
He would die in the end. when the 
blasters zapped his men, 
But he vowed that wouldnt 
happen soon, poor boy 
He vowed that wouldnt 
happen soon 


Oh. they fed him on pizza and 


His fingers were cramping up 
At six that night they called 
his mother. 
Ma‘am, your boy s not 
comin home 
He's shootin fast and hot, at 


His eyeballs were raw, when a 
dum-dee-dum he saw, 

And it something, dum-dee- 
dum foretold 


—————— 














; 





What nonsense is this’? The answer ts 
very nearly. but perhaps not quite. in the 


increasingly crowded category labeled If 


You Have to Ask. You Will Never Un- 
derstand. What Juraszek. 15, recently did 
at an Arlington Heights. IL. arcade 
called One Step Beyond was play Defend- 
er, one of those beeping. flashing. quarter- 
eating arcade video games. for 16 hours 
and 34 minutes on the same 25¢. ringing 
up a score of 15,963.100 before he finally 
made a mistake and lost his last ship 
Anyone who knows arcade games. and 
especially Defender. which is one of the 
most difficult. will agree that this ts very 
close to being impossible. It is definitely 
not one of those non-feats thought up by 
the untalented to memorialize themselves 
in The Guinness Book of World Records 
such as eating seven miles of spaghetti. or 
riding an exercise bicycle fora week anda 
half 


efender is an attack-from-outer 

space game. It is played on a 

large color video screen where 

nullity bombs and destructo 
beams are hurled at the player by the ma- 
chine’s computer, Increasingly rowdy 
sound effects suggest what James Joyce 
under the influence of William Blake 
(who would have loved these gadgets) 
called “the ruin of all space. shattered 
glass and toppling masonry. and time one 
livid final flame.” The Defender player 
controls a small cannon-firing jet plane 
that flies at varying altitudes and speeds 
over a barren planetscape. He must shoot 
down a bewildering variety of alien bad 
guys. cach with his own pattern of behay 
ior: dodge an assortment of missiles: and 
rescue helpless spacemen. vulnerable to 
being kidnaped. who appear randomly on 
the planet's surface. He must have reflex 
ive control of a joystick that determines 
altitude and of five separate buttons that 
fire the cannon, change forward thrust 





reverse direction. make the ship skim off 


the screen into hyperspace and fire a lim 
ited supply of smart bombs. which blow 
up everything in sight. As ts fiendishly 
true of all of the good new video games, as 
the game progresses. Defender shifts to 
subtler strategies and sends out its alien 
waves with increasing speed. You play the 
machine and it plays you 

A neophyte has as much chance with 
Defender as he would if he were to take 
over the controls ofan F-16. A reasonably 
good video-game athlete—that is how 
game junkies are beginning to deseribe 
themselves—will last it out fora few thou- 
sand points. or a couple of minutes. A su- 
perb player. the kind not seen in every ar 
cade. may hit 500.000 on his best day 
That is why when Juraszck began to close 


in on 1 million points toward the end of 


the first hour of his enchanted run. people 


began to notice. Darrell Schultz, one of 


the arcade’s owners. asked Steve if he 
thought he could set a record 
| said. “Yeah Jurasvek recalls 


Id A jar of pickled sy} 


Or gold. or fold. or m ein 





vaders to the reader 


this and other appropriate verses 
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A young Missile Command warrior defends her c 
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Tense combat on-screen in Pleiades game 





Pac Man scuttles about maze, eating dots 





ies at a New London, N.H., pizza parlor 


‘and he said. ‘Go for it! ” Juraszek is a 
gangly young man who began playing 
pinball when he was ten. before video 
games had hit the scene. “I could buy a 
car or something with the money I've put 
into games.” he says, with no appearance 
of regret. He started playing Defender in 
June. and by August he was pretty good 
On his record day he kept up his strength 
by snapping at pizza slices that people 
held in front of his face. He said later that 
he was so excited he never even thought 
about going to the bathroom. His mother 
Joanne Juraszek watched for a while, ut- 
terly unimpressed, and agreed reluctantly 
to let him play ull he dropped. “I just 
wish.” she said later, “that he was this 
good about doing his homework 

As the scornful cry “So what?” echoes 
from glen to glen. and as the unmoved Jo- 
anne Juraszek admits that she finds her 
son's new fame “very strange.” skeptical 
citizens might do well to pay attention toa 
peculiar clinking sound audible across the 
land. The noise is made by the estmated 
20 billion quarters that poured last year 
into the arcade monsters. This is a figure 
that may be the public relations roar of a 
healthy young industry beating its chest 
but one that investment analysts who spe- 
cialize in the entertainment industry 
agree is not far wrong. While they spent 
this $5 billion, video-game addicts also 
were spending 75.000 man-years playing 
the machines 

These figures do not include an esti- 
mated $1 billion that consumers paid for 
video-game consoles that hook up to 
home television sets. and for the expen- 
sive cassettes that make them work. For 
comparison. $5 billion is exactly twice the 
reported take in the last fiscal year of all 
of the casinos in Nevada. It is almost 
twice the $2.8 billion gross of the US 
movie industry, And itis three umes more 
than the combined television revenues 
and gate receipts last year of major league 
baseball, basketball and football 

From what vast aquifer of cash does 
this astonishing gush of money flow? 
From the lunch money of schoolchildren, 
say angry parents who are determined. so 
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to speak, to give video games no 
quarter. The town fathers of Ir- 
vington, N.Y. (pop. 6,000), rose up 
in wrath last July and passed an 
ordinance designed “to protect 
the adolescents of the village 
against the evils associated with 
gambling” (though video games 
| offer no cash payoff and indeed 
almost never click out a single free 
game); they limited each estab- 
lishment to three machines. 
Ralph Provenzano, owner of a 
deli opposite the Irvington Middle 
School, resents the suggestion that 
he is corrupting the youth, but 
agreed to turn off his three ma- 
chines (Defender, Pac Man and 
Centipede) before the start of 
classes each morning. With some 
justice, he says, “I baby-sat a 
bunch of kids here all summer. It 
may have cost them money, but 
| they were here, they were safe, 
and they didn’t get into trouble.” 
The fears that occasionally 
| are voiced of drug-buzzed, beery 
| teen-agers hanging around video 
parlors in menacing packs seem 
absurdly exaggerated, and the 
| likelihood is that communities 
with troublemaking youngsters 
had them before the arcades 
opened. But the video games are enor- 











game manufacturers, advertises a cheer- 
ful, fast-moving and very popular arcade 
| game called Centipede with the words 
| “Chomp. Chomp. Chomp. Chomp 
Chomp” above a drawing of a voracious- 
looking centipede gnawing a coin. 

An adult observer in New London, 
| N.H. (pop. 3,000), wanders into Egan’s, a 
pizza parlor with twelve video games, 
which has become the town’s teen hang- 
out since it opened a few months ago. The 








mously addictive, and they do eat a lot of | 
quarters. Atari, one of the leading video- | 


place is clean and friendly, with no smell 
of funny cigarettes (many arcades sternly 
forbid smoking of any kind) and nothing 
in sight more menacing than an anchovy 
pizza. But a conversation with a twelve- 
year-old boy who is holding his own 
against Scramble, a Stern Electronics 
game in which the player tries to fly a jet 
through what looks like Mammoth Cave, 
produces unsettling information. “T usual- 
ly bring $20,” says the boy, when asked 
how much money he spends. As the ob- 
server is digesting this, the boy adds, “But 
today I brought $40.” Proprietor Bob 





Unfazed by uproar around him, Los Angeles player foils aliens 








than 75¢. “I also play in airports,” 








Egan, an insurance broker in 
2 New Jersey before he moved to 
*New Hampshire last year, says 
that he too was surprised, but yes, 
the boy did change $40. 

In Orlando, Fla., the consen- 
sus of fifth-graders at Blankner 
Elementary School is that $3 is a 
“minimum satisfactory amount” 
to take to an arcade, but several 
children talked of spending $10 or 
$20. “I used to spend money on 
my bike,” one boy said ruefully. 
Not all game players throw huge 
sums into the coin chutes, but they 
agree that it takes an investment 
of between $20 and $50 to become 
proficient at any game challeng- 
ing enough to be fun. There is no | 
question that the money drain is 
one reason why such communities 
as Babylon, Long Island, Oak- 
land, Calif., Pembroke Pines, Fla., 
and Durham, N.H., have passed | 
ordinances restricting play by 
teen-agers of various ages. The 
New Hampshire Civil Liberties 
Union asked that enforcement be | 
postponed till the U.S. Supreme 
Court rules on an ordinance 
passed in Mesquite, Texas, forbid- 
ding play by people under 17. 
Lower courts have twice struck 
down the ordinance. 

The fact is, however, that teen-agers 
hoping to bankrupt themselves blissfully 
with a session of Asteroids or Missile 
Command may be frustrated not by a 
prejudicial ordinance but by a lunchtime 
crowd of adults monopolizing the ma- 
chines. The Station Break Family Amuse- 
ment Center in Washington’s L’Enfant 
Plaza opens at 7 a.m.; by 7:15 a dozen men 
in business suits are blasting away at the 
games while coffee in plastic cups grows 
cold. L’Enfant Plaza is within walking 
distance of at least five major Govern- 
ment agencies. “Office workers seem to 
need to blow it out” in their fantasies 
more than other people, says Tom McAu- 
liffe, 33, vice president for operations of 
the 51-store chain that owns the arcade. 


y lunchtime, with no teen-agers 

and not one pair of blue jeans in 

sight, the 47 machines are making 

a commotion like Mount St. Hel- 
ens clearing its throat. Curt Myron, 37, is 
there, a mortgage supervisor at HUD, who 
is one of the arcade’s top guns. Years ago, 
pinball cowboys would tape notes to the 
sides of the machines boasting of their best 
scores. One of the cleverest come-ons of 
the video games is circuitry that congratu- 
lates hot-shooters with GREAT GAME! and 
the opportunity to record on-screen their 
initials and scores for a display that flashes 
periodically. It is the solid-state equivalent 
of “D. Boone Killed a Bar,” and it means 
that Myron, who earned the four top scores 
on the arcade’s Centipede machine, is held 
in awe by the other regulars. He skips 
lunch, he says, and plays every day, 
so proficiently that he rarely spends more 
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he says. “much to my wife's chagrin.” 
Eric Mondres, 26, a Department of 
Agriculture staffer, is less cheerful about 
his addiction. “It’s like a drug,” he says 
“You see the same people here week after 
week. I've tried to wean myself. I'd like to 
have back all the money I've spent.”’ Near 
by, wearing a wet raincoat and steamy 
glasses. a middle-aged man jabs furiously 
at the thruster of a Star Castle game. He 
admits to being an attorney in private 
practice, but says, “I'd really rather you 
didn’t use my name. This is my secret 
place. It would drive my wife crazy. I real- 
ly don’t come here very often.” Two hours 
later, he is still there battling the ma- 
chine’s alien psychology—and his own 


n onlooker watching such a scene 
and disposed to gloom would 
have no trouble detecting the 
smell of society's burning insula- 
tion. Contrariwise, an optimist sees these 
lunchless loners as sensible adults wisely 
granting themselves a period of therapeu- 
tic play, avoiding the intake of cholesterol 
and booze, and emptying their minds of 
clutter by a method quite as effective as 
meditation. In Japan, where many of the 
games originate, a 29-year-old magazine 
executive named Shozo Kimura, who ad- 
mits the games have hooked him, views 
the mass addiction moodily: “Tokyo is a 
big town. You think you are not lonely, but 
it is the opposite. People have nothing to 
do. They don’t care about anything. They 
can’t buy houses. They can do nothing 
with their money except play the games.’ 
The video-game craze, more frenzied 








Coat-and-tie types in Washington work out on machines at L’Enfant Plaza arcade 


teen-age hoodlumism involving drugs, 
prostitution and illegal hard liquor. Video 
addicts under 18 are banned from arcades 
in West Germany, although younger 
teen-agers manage to play on home sets in 
department stores 

In the Philippines, outcries against 
“the ravages of a destructive social ene- 
my, the electrical bandit.” as one infuriat- 
ed citizens’ group called the video games, 
reached such a level of indignation that 
President Ferdinand Marcos banned the 
machines in November and gave owners 


even than the universal lust for designer | two weeks to smash them. The Catholic 


| jeans and Kalashnikov assault ri- 
fles, has spread across the globe 
In West Germany, merchandisers 
are toting up astonishing Christ- 
mas season sales figures that may 
reach $88 million for home-video 
consoles and cartridges. In Aus- 
tralia, the quarter-eaters, actually 
20¢-piece eaters, bring in $182 
million a year. Fascination with 
the games, often accompanied by 
cosmic brooding about their pre- 
sumed bad effect on faith, morals 
| and school attendance, seems to 
be universal. The games have ap- 
peared in Arab settlements in Is- 
rael, and in Soweto, Johannes- 
burg’s huge black township 
Brazil's laws forbid the importing 
of video games, so they are manu- 
factured locally, and are given the 
necessary touch of international 
chic with such English names as 
Aster Action and Munch Man. In 
Mexico City, the hot arcade is 
Chispas (“Sparks”). Video ar- 
cades are replacing pool halls as 
the traditional lounging places for 
young men in Madrid 
Homosexual cruising is a 
problem in Amsterdam's arcades 
In Stockholm, the games are asso- 
ciated in the public mind with 
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Kids at Palatine, lll., mall blast away while parents shop 


Women’s League of Caloocan City ap- 
plauded the ban, asserting darkly that the 
games had lured young men into beer 
houses, where they saw burlesque danc- 
ers. A wealthy businessman was reduced 
to public despair because the games had 
caused the ruin of one of his children, a 
17-year-old son whose infatuation with 
gadgets was so complete, he refused to at- | 
tend school or even see his friends. The 
distracted father thinks of sending the boy | 
to school in the U.S., but has doubts about 
it, because “I fear the video games will 
catch up with him there.” He says that 
“when it finally dawned on me 
_ what had hit me, my first impulse 
®was to put up a video-machine 
eparlor and let my son manage 
what he enjoys doing most. But 
then my wife prevailed on me, 
begging me not to, saying that if I 
went ahead with my plan, how 
many more young boys and girls | 
would be ruined?” In the mean- 
time the arcade owners, who, of 
course, merely hid their ma- 
chines, are lobbying President 
Marcos to relax his ban. Not long 
ago, 50 disassembled video games, 
listed as “rectifying apparatus 
parts,” were seized by Philippines 
customs agents 
In Hollywood, on the other 
hand, Producer Frank Marshall 
thinks the video games are “great 
if you want to take 15 minutes and 
block everything out. When 
you're shooting a movie, you're 
constantly on this high level of 
adrenaline, and these games use 
that level to completely absorb 
you.” He kept an Asteroids ma- 
chine in his office during prepro- 
duction work on Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. “It got out of hand,” he 
confesses. “People actually got 
fired for spending too much time 
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on it.” Nevertheless, there are a Defender, 
a Missile Command and a Donkey Kong 
game in the offices he shares with Direc- 
tor Steven Spielberg and Producer Kath- 
leen Kennedy. Not many citizens can af- 
ford video-arcade games that cost up to 
$3,500, but two Manhattan dentists, Phil 
Pierce and Jeanette Tejada, have a Space 
Invaders on order for their waiting room. 
There are also machines at other odd 
way-stops: a Y.M.C.A. in Grand Haven, 
Mich.: a Baptist church in Merritt Island, 
Fla. the basement of Yale’s freshman 
dorm. At Fort Eustis, Va., the Army em- 
ploys a modified Battlezone as a weapons- 
training device. The Epilepsy Center at 
Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School uses three specially wired Atari 
sets to determine the effects of anticonvul- 
sant drugs on learning and ability. The 
advantage of the games, according to Dr. 
Eileen Vining, associate director of the 
center, is that children are eager to make 
their best efforts in eye-hand coordination 
tests. The Capital Children’s Museum in 


"| 





Washington uses video-game techniques, 
including wildly changing colors and fast 
interaction between machine and opera- 
tor, to teach preschoolers about comput- 
ers. Children learn measurement by play- 
ing with a hungry cartoon worm that eats 
centimeter segments of lines. 


ast year Dun & Bradstreet held a 

conference for 120 of its managers 

at Bagatelle Place, a “VIP amuse- 

ment complex” in the Rye Town, 
N_Y.. Hilton Hotel, which offers a library, 
a cappuccino bar and 33 video games. 
This classy arcade enforces a dress code 
after 6 p.m., and serves banquets at which 
the changemaking attendants, upon re- 
quest, dress in dinner jackets. 

Although Bagatelle staffers deny it, 
experience suggests that unless these 
black-tie dinners are stag affairs, they are 
almost certain to be social disasters. The 
reasons are that male arcade players tend 
to outnumber females by about 20 to I, 
and that women, especially if they are 


wives, generally resent the games, and 
quite often regard them with outright 
loathing. Ask men and women at random 
to explain this undeniable phenomenon, 
and you get chauvinistic patronizing or 
matronizing of the worst pop-psychologi- 
cal kind. The most temperate analyst is 
likely to mention that most women are 
not conditioned as children to be comfort- 
able with complicated gadgets, or to play | 
shooting games. Ear-weary males, their 
backs welted with wifely sarcasm, may 
grumble that women are afraid to look 
foolish in public, or that they simply do 
not know how to play (a glib reduction 
comparable to the feminist slur of a few | 
years ago that men do not know how to 
cry). They say that women view the 
games as black holes, soaking up male at- 
tention, and that even liberated wives are 
made nervous when their male protectors 
act like little boys. Women say they are 
too sensitive to enjoy the bloodthirsty 
games, and men counter that, no, women 
are simply too literal-minded to see that 








game?” he remembers thinking. 


ect started three years ago 


f the hundreds of video games introduced each year, 

most flop utterly, as if their screens and chips gave out 
algebra rays or tax-audit emanations. A few do moderately 
well. And once every year or so a new game jumps into the 
public’s lap and licks its face, and proves so endearing that 
money in unbelievable abundance falls on the heads of its 
fortunate makers. It is very hard to predict which game will 
be a lap jumper. Robert Mullane, president of Bally, admits 
that he was not impressed with his first view of Pac Man, the 
company’s most successful game. “Who plays a maze 


To assist in divination, game companies bring in packs 
of sockless teen-agers to play prototypes, 
tants professors of almost anything—engineering, psycholo- 
gy, computer science, possibly even medieval French litera- 
ture. At Bally, three teams of about 25 engineers, artists, 
computer programmers and game de- 
velopers work on translating ideas into 
intricate microchip circuitry, One proj- 
in Bally's 
Midway division as a black-and-white 
game called Catch 40. A little man ran 
back and forth trying to catch falling 






Beating the Game Game 


Ross, one of Midway's founders, got the idea of letting the 
clown retrieve missed balls by kicking them back into the 


air. It was decided that on the easy first “rack,” or skill level 


(some games have as many as 20 racks), the clown would get 
rid of balloons by popping them with a spike on his hat. But 
on the second level, the balloons would pile up on his head, 
so that successive balloons would have a shorter distance to 
fall from the top of the screen, and the clown would have to 
pedal faster to get to them. To identify racks as the game 
progressed, additional falling objects were introduced— 
flowers, hats and beach balls. While the pedaling clown was 
catching or kicking these, it was decided there should be oc- 
casional hazards too: some of the thrown objects could be 


anvils that he would have to avoid. Scratch that, said some- 


and hire as consul- 
perfect sense.) 
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one; you cannot throw anvils. So eventually, bombs were 
substituted. (In the violent idiom of video games, this makes 


Hank Ross had another idea that everyone hoped would 
give the game a last, 


irresistible quirk of personality. This is 
known in the business as “the tweak.” 
He proposed having Bally’s enormous- 
ly popular Pac Man, a dot-gobbling 
yellow disc, help the player by eating 
balloons on the clown’s head. And so it 
came to pass, and a sneak preview was 
held at a local arcade. The results, after 











objects on his head. As the game pro- 
gressed, the objects fell faster and fast- 
er. Early tests showed that the game 
grew too difficult too quickly—the ob- 
jects fell so fast no one could catch 
them. “You were arbitrarily deprived 
of playing,” said Martin Keane, Bally’s 
director of technology. “In the ideal sit- 
uation, the player feels it’s his own fault 
that he lost.” So Catch 40 lay on the 
shelf for two years. 

“We went dry for ideas,” says John 
Pasierb, Midway's chief electrical engi- 
neer. They needed to give the little 
man, who had evolved into a clown on 
a unicycle, another weapon to help him 








all of this R. & D.. were disastrous. The 
game, renamed Kick, took too long to 
play, and thus took in too few quarters. 
To remedy this, the rate of fall of the 
balloons was slightly speeded up. 

Some time early this year, after fur- 
ther tinkering with the game, Kick will 
| be shipped to distributors and then will 
appear in the arcades. Bally’s develop- 
| ment people think it is fun, but right 
now, no one has any idea whether it 
will be a lap jumper or a puddle maker. 
“This is the most democratic business 
in the world,” says Mount Prospect, 
Ill. Arcade Owner Bill Herman. “You 
got a ballot box, and people vote with 














deal with the falling balloons. Hank 


a 
Atari chip, against part of its circuitry 


their quarters.” 
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Your money or your car. 
Which will give out first? 







Now, the older your car, the more 1977-78 
American Motors will pay you to trade it in. $ 

How much is that old clunker of yours The reasoning 1975 -76 
on bd set = back before it finally behind our mad- a 

ites the dust? ness is simple. 

American Motors suggests that you The older your 1974 older $500 
not wait to find out. Because until car, the more Program cies ines, 
March 31, were making it easier for you you need a new __ Cealer contribution may atfect price 
to get the new car you need. Concord, Spirit or Eagle. And your trade-in 

If youre driving a 1978 or older car, you —_ will never be worth more than it is right now. 
can now get a $300 to $500 bonus on top So until March 31, you have two choices. 
of the dealer trade-in allowance, direct All the headaches of your old car, or all the 
from American Motors. joys of a new one. 


American Motors 


wants you to have a new car. Vi 


























the blood is not real and that the games 
are harmless fantasy. (Though it is hard to 
deny that some of the fantasies are fairly 
creepy. As Producer Frank Marshall ad- 
mits, when you lose your last city—there 
} goes Cleveland—in Missile Command, 
“it’s depressing.) 

The sunny and cheerful exception to 
the prevalent theme of electronic Got- 
terddimmerung, and one of the few games 
so far that women play in large numbers, 
is Bally’s Pac Man. Pop psychologizers 
note that it is not a game of shooting, 
but—aha!—engulfing. It may also be the 
ultimate eating disorder; the player di- 
rects a happy-looking yellow disc around 
a maze, as it gobbles cookie-shaped dots, 
and tries to avoid some not-very-menac- 
ing monsters. It is by no means easy to 
play, though some men feel it is unworthy 
of serious attention because it has only 
one hand control. Linda Starkweather, 
29. who runs a beauty salon in Union 
Park, Fla., got hooked on a Pac Man she 
| discovered near by at Jake’s Ice Cream 
Shop. So did her two women employees. 
Then they found another Pac Man ata 
neighborhood sandwich shop and began 
straggling back late from lunch hour 


hen Starkweather found her- 
self struggling to limit herself 


obvious next step was to install 


our tips already this morning,” she said 
not long ago, laughing. Ann Williams, one 
of her former operators and now a Tup- 
perware saleswoman, calls herself a “clos- 
et Pacperson.” She admits to spending 
$15 on one session, and although for a 
while she didn’t tell her husband, she feels 
no guilt: “It’s my money; I earned it. 
There’s not a lot of fun things in life. It’s 
taken away my boredom. I've never been 
as serious about anything as Pac Man.” 
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Englewood, N.J., teen-agers play video hockey game on an enlarged Tv V screen 
The coin eaters are more challenging, but the home sets black out General Hospital 





at each session to $3 or $4, the | 


a Pac Man in her shop. “We've spent all | 
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Serious? Listen to Los Angeles 
Screenwriter Jeffrey Alan Fiskin, who 
discovered Pac Man earlier this year dur- 
ing the Hollywood writers’ strike: “Oh, 
pipe down, all you fans of Asteroids and 
Defenders,” he wrote in California maga- 
zine. “Take your arrested adolescence 
elsewhere! . .. We want philosophical rig- 
or, a metaphor for life ” The task of 
Pac Man, Fiskin notes solemnly, is to 
clear a labyrinth, and as he succeeds, he 
collects point-scoring rewards, all very 
symbolic: first food in the form of fruit, 
then keys—“the key to wisdom, the key to 
the next level; ah, the pure Jungian sim- 
plicity of it.” Fiskin warns that “you will 
pay and pay to learn the intricacies of this 
labyrinth, these demons. The parallel to 
psychoanalysis has, perhaps, not escaped 
YOU: 

Like many of the best games, Pac Man 
is a Japanese design, and so far Bally's 
Midway division, the U.S. licensee, has 
produced 96,600 of the machines here 
(Asteroids is second, at 70,000; and third, 
at 60,000, is Space Invaders, the game that 
began the video craze three years ago) 
Counterfeit machines sell briskly, much to 
the displeasure of Bally’s lawyers, w ho are 
kept busy fighting copyright infringe- 
ments. Forging a Pac Man or Centipede 
game is not much more complicated than 
pirating a music cassette or videotape. A 
modern game may require six $20 ROM 
32-K chips, each of which handles 32,000 
bits of information. ROM means “read only 
memory,” and refers to a permanently 
programmed chip, not one that can 
“learn” and “forget” information. Joel 
Gilgoff, owner of a four-store arcade 
games supply chain called G.A M.ES., in 
Van Nuys, Calif., says, “That amount of 
memory rented for $50,000 a month Six 
years ago.” 

The waves of color, shape and sound 
that crash about the ears of the bedazzled 








player are really incredibly lavish waves 
of information. Home TV and such games 
as Space Invaders use a “raster” TV mon- 
itor that forms images made of tiny line 
segments; Asteroids, Space Fury and oth- 
er games use an “x-y” monitor that em- 
ploys unbroken lines. Each line on the TV 
screen is controlled by an instruction from 
the machine’s microprocessor. So is each 
fragment of each sound. The player reacts 
to the images on the screen and the up- 
roar in his ears, and waggles his controls, 
which flash impulses to the microchips. 
The machine depicts the player's maneu- 


measures a microsecond later, all the 
while keeping score. In due course the 
| dreaded “Game Over” sign flashes, as the 
chips have ordained. 

A desk-top machine called an 
EPROM programmer (for Erasable Pro- 
grammable Read Only Memory) can 
steal the information on a programmed 
chip and transfer it to a blank chip in 
about one minute. EPROM units cost 





about $2,500, which is a great improve- 
ment over the $1 million or more it takes 


to develop a successful new game (see | 


box). Thus it is not hard for a counterfeit- 
er to offer immediate delivery and a price 
several hundred dollars lower than list. 
Ten minutes ago, let’s say, Pac Man 
| pirates—yo, ho, ho and a chip of ROM— 
did not exist. Now they are only one of the 
dangers in a fast-shifting market in which 
hot-shot operators whisper into the ears of 
kindly and greedy old candy-store propri- 
etors that the right game in a good loca- 
tion can bring in $400 a week, or more 
than a strong man can earn selling used 
cars. Put in one and you've got a used-car 
salesman. Take ten and you have a tame 
orthodontist on a leash. A few store and 
arcade owners buy their own game ma- 
chines. counterfeit or not, but most give 
floor space to machines owned by distrib- 








utors who farm out and service hundreds | 


of them. Store owners and distributors 





generally split the take equally. In either 


| Video warrior aglow in Disney film Tron 








vers instantly, and takes its own counter- | 
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Toshiba . .. creating new electronic horizons. 


Take a trip to the future. Right now. 


Standardization. It's where office automation is headed. Standardization makes more solutions 
available by opening up the possibility of packing up software from one system, and plugging it into 
another system across town, or across country. Better yet, it allows for direct, electronic tie-ins 

But you don't have to wait until tomorrow for standardized equipment. Because Toshiba has 

it available. Today 
Our Personal Office Computers, for example, are designed to use 
CP/M” to meet the industry operating and software standards 
r Which means you'll always have readily available software. And 
EER = | you'll never have to worry about obsolescence 
Toshiba also gives you futuristic capabilities. Our Personal Office 
Computers can help you with everything from managing inventory to customer invoicing. All with 
pushbutton ease 

And because we build most of the system components ourselves, we have complete control over 
quality, reliability, and performance every step of the way. Which gives you built-in dependability 

Our Personal Office Computers are good examples of Toshiba's farsighted approach to office 
systems. We're also applying that vision to other industries. In diverse fields such as satellite 
communications and medical diagnostics, Toshiba is on the road to tomorrow's electronics 


CP/M® is a registered trademark of Digital Research, inc 


For further in’ ration: Marketing Department, information Processing Syste ) i Osi 7 4 BA 


Toshiba Ar . Inc., 2441 Michelle Drive, Tustin, CA 92680 Phone: 71 ele 12 TOSHIBA CORPORATION 


@Communications Systems (broadcast/telephone/facsimile) @ Information Systems (comp s J s mpu periph rminals) @ Business 
Machines (copying machines/caiculators) @Labor-Saving Equipment (mail processing 0 chir ) cal Equipment @ Electronic Components 








For more 
information 
about 
Completelife 
from 

E.F. Hutton 
... Write, call, 
or visit your 
newsstand. 





‘* Anew kind of life insurance is making 
its debut to rave notices from the critics.” 
Money, July 1981 


‘* Ranked lowest in cost when compared 
with standard whole life policies sold by 
88 major insurers.”’ 

Changing Times, August 1981 


‘* A very good deal for the consumer.”” 
Forbes, July 20, 1981 


‘* You can make partial withdrawals of 
the cash value without paying loan charges.” 
The Wall Street Journal, May 4, 1981 


‘* Allows the policyholder to change the 
face amount of the policy and to make 
premium payments at any time and in any 
amount after the first payment.” 

Chicago Tribune, July 5, 1981 


‘* __ Aninterest rate on the savings (the cash 
value buildup) that is designed to remain 
competitive with current and future rates 
available on popular financial instruments.” 
The Denver Post, May 31, 1981 
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E. F. Hutton Life Insurance Company 
11011 North Torrey Pines Road 

P.O. Box 2700 

La Jolla, California 92038. 
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case a machine usually must earn back its 
cost in a few weeks, before local players 
“learn the board” and are no longer inter- 
ested. The $400 figure turns out, most of- 
ten, to be sucker bait, dangled to obscure 
the dreary truths that markets are becom- 
ing saturated and that dud games and ob- 
solete good games bring in no money at 
| all. The fads whirl by so fast that Bally 
does not even manufacture the historic 
game Space Invaders any more, although 
fans buy used machines for sentimental 
reasons, and many arcades keep one 
around as a gesture toward the old days. 

Wait a minute. Old days? Historic 
Space Invaders? Just so. There is prehis- 
tory, and that is pinball. (And, of course, 
in Japan there were the jingly pachinko 
games.) Middle-aged arcade lurkers 
learned from pinball the cool, bent-kneed 
stances and the correct ominous angle at 
which to lip a toothpick. Pinball cost a 
nickel and had no-K intelligence. It used 
electromechanical kickers and—talk 
about primitive!—gravity for power. If 
you jostled too much it tilted. The very 
skillful pinball bandit would lift the entire 
500-lb. front ends of pinball games off the 
floor and onto the toes of his Army boots, 
lessening the incline of the table and fox- 
ing gravity. If he won 50 free games, as he 
was likely to, the blood stopped flowing in 
his feet. Pinball is still around, although it 
is not very lively. 

Pong, invented by Atari's founder, 
Nolan Bushnell, in the early 1970s, sig- 
naled the dawn of video-game history. 
Electronic paddles slapped a ball—really 
just a white blip—back and forth across a 
black-and-white TV screen. As Pong 
evolved, it permitted you to play another 
person, or, and this was the big excite- 
ment, the game would play you. Pong sold 
enormously for a few months in 1973. 
And then died. It was pushed into extinc- 
tion not by a better game, but by its own 
lack of intelligence; it took a bit of time to 
master, but after that it was no challenge, 
| and players became bored. 





othing much happened in the ar- 
cades during the mid-'70s. Those 
were the Dark Ages: people 
picked up their pizzas and trudged 
home. Magnavox had marketed a console 
programmed so that some 20 games could 
be played on home television, but the 
games were not much more challenging 
than Pong. A line of Mattel hand-held, 
battery-powered computer games was 
cleverly engineered, but the games them- 
selves were dull, and the firm almost lost 
its shirt. Milton Bradley sold a good hand- 
held computer game called Blockbuster, 
in which the player tried to break down a 
wall on a tiny video screen. The firm also 
did well with a simple but clever comput- 
er puzzler called Simon; and Texas Instru- 
ments made a supposedly educational 
game called Speak & Spell that used a 
voice simulator and talked to you. Chess 
Challenger 7 made a good seven-level 
chess computer and then complicated it 
unnecessarily with a voice simulator. 
The industry seemed fogbound until 























Alien Creatures in the Home 


A; anyone who has watched the gogglebox over the past six months knows, the 
television networks sold almighty quantities of advertising time to the mak- 
ers of home video games. During the pre-Christmas buying frenzy, George 
Plimpton and that anonymous smug kid argued between halves of everything ex- 
cept the disarmament talks over whether the viewer should spend his last dollar 
on Atari or Intellivision. The commercial blitz paid off for all of the home console 
manufacturers. Mattel shipped more than 600,000 Intellivision units, a 300% rise 
from 1980. And Atari’s Chairman, Raymond E. Kassar, said sales were “a mag- 
nitude beyond” earlier figures. Said he: “We all go to bed dreaming we'll have the 
kind of Christmas sell-through that we had this year.” This triumph of TV ads- 
manship seems at first hoot almost suicidal for the networks: for every one of the 
games that is in play, one television set, to which it must be hooked, is unavailable 
to receive General Hospital, The Dukes of Hazzard, and much needed informa- 
tion about what kind of snow tire and no-qual beer to choose, Has the tube at last 
succeeded in strangling itself? 

Or do the network ponderosos know something? Are the home video games 
really not that good? 

The view here, meticulously opinionated and scrupulously unscientific, is 
that the home game systems and the cartridges that plug into them range from 
: fairly good to fairly disappointing. 

| None is within a light-year of the best 
arcade games in color, sound or action. 
Manufacturers seem to be aware of 
these shortcomings; add-on voice sim- 
ulators and cartridges to work them 
are on the way, and Atari promises a 
$349 unit that will give its console 
powerful additional circuitry, 

Three firms now dominate the con- 
sole market. None of them accepts 
game cartridges made for the other 
two. Magnavox’s Odyssey 2 costs about 
$200 for the basic console and $15 to 
$50 for cartridges. It has good joystick 
controls, but otherwise is not very satis- 
factory. The console incorporates a 
typewriter keyboard, but not much use 
is made of it in the game cartridges. 
Graphics seem perfunctory, and the 
games generally are too shallow to in- 
terest adults. Dynasty, a promising 
maze puzzle based on the Chinese 
game Go, is too easy to be interesting. 
Crypto-logic is a not-very-mystifying 
letter substitution code. Alien Invad- 
ers—Plus shows one imaginative quirk, a tiny figure that flees in terror when its 
fortress is destroyed, but otherwise is an uninspired copy of Space Invaders. 

The brightest and most imaginative graphics and sound effects in the industry 
are Intellivision’s. The most rousing sight in home video is the between- 
innings sequence of Intellivision’s Baseball, in which, to the sound of cheers, one 
team trots in to the bench and the other sprints out to the field. The game soon be- 
comes tedious, however, partly because of awkward hand controls (which hamper 
a good skiing cartridge) and partly because not enough of baseball's delightful 
complications are programmed in. It is not possible to catch a fly ball. A Poker 
and Blackjack cassette is fun to see once, but poor in concept, since neither game 
works unless money is at stake. Intellivision always puts on a handsome show, but 
a random sample shows that it has not yet learned to play a really good game. 

Atari’s hand controls, too, are poor for a console that costs $150. Cartridges 
are $18 to $38. But they raise blisters on both adults and teen-agers, and that does 
not happen unless a game is fascinating. Atari has good simplifications of Space 
Invaders and Asteroids, and a good Missile Command. 

A firm called Acti-Vision makes $23 cartridges that fit Atari's console, and 
will soon make them for Intellivision. Acti-Vision’s Laser Blast is a good fast- 
reflex game in which the player himself is the space invader. Its Tennis has a cou- 
ple of good illusions—the ball bounces realistically on the court—but no effective 
simulation of hitting the ball, and no distinction between serves and ground 
strokes. Like too many cartridges for all three systems, Tennis is likely to be 
played twice and forgotten. 

















Young gamesman battles Atari at home 
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1979. Then, suddenly, airports, delicates- 

sens, gas stations and Chinese restaurants 
| started crawling with electronic columns 

of squiggly. glowing monsters that 

marched toward earthmen with a mea- 
| sured thump, thump, thump that 
changed, as the battle boiled faster, lo a 
frenzied thumpthumpthump. The subtle- 
ties that make a game great, or fail to do 
so. are akin to the mumblings of meta- 
physics. Space Invaders, a Japanese im- 
port licensed to Bally, had an eerie capac- 
ity for seizing sane people by the 
imagination. A minor delight was that the 
forts behind which the shooter crouched 
crumbled as they took enemy fire. A ma- 
jor occasion for romantic fatalism oc- 
curred as each wave of attackers 
was expunged and another took its 
place, so that even the most valiant 
defender at last was overwhelmed: 
each teen-ager or corporation blue- 
suit was his own Beau Geste. But 
what gave the machine special fas- 
cination was its ability to increase 
the fury of the attack and, as the 
players improved, the mocking 
bombast of its splendid sound ef- 
fects. It was not just a clanking 
coin-eater. It was, or seemed to be, 
a sentient alien. 

Anyone who played Space In- 
vaders even semiseriously in those 
days remembers that reports soon 
spread by jungle telegraph of stu- 
pendous scores racked up else- 
where, by “a kid out in Chicago,” “a 
guy in Jersey.” But by 1980 there 
was a new big video-game hit, 
Atari’s Asteroids. This free-mov- 
ing, doom-in-space melodrama, in 
which the weightless, drifting 
shooter tries to blast his way 
through showers of astral garbage 
and an occasional scout ship, also 
had a measure of immortality pro- 
grammed into it: it was among the 
first arcade games to invite heroic 
scorers to record their initials. No 
game manufacturer has bothered 
yet to program a system in which 
local high scores are fed into a na- 
tional data bank, but there is noth- 
ing impossible about the idea, and it 
might even be profitable, as quarters con- 
tinue to pour down the coin shoots 

Whither vid-mania? In a Walt Disney 
film called Tron, to be released this sum- 
| mer, one designer goes berserk and enters 
the microchip world of video games. Just 
now, the games are everywhere, and trade 
publications are full of puff pieces by 
manufacturers and distributors assuring 
each other that the game phenomenon 1s 
not a fad. They may be right; the Brock 
Hotel Corp., whose stock registered a 
130.2% increase last year, the third high- 
est on the New York Exchange, owes Its 
success to a chain of video-and-pizza par- 
lors. Whatever the future holds, just now 
the game manufacturers require earth- 
| moving equipment to clear away the coin 
In 1981 Bally’s sales jumped to an esti- 
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mated $880 million from $693 million in 
1980. Williams, which makes Defender, 
saw nine months’ gross sales go from $83 
million in 1980 to $126 million last year, 
and it has just opened a new plant in Gur- 
nee. Ill., capable of producing 600 to 700 
Defenders a day 


he other big manufacturer 1s 
Atari. whose sales are estimated to 
have risen more than 120% from 
1980 to 1981. Part of this sunny 
good fortune comes from its heavily pro- 
moted consoles and game cartridges for 
play on home TV Mattel’s Intellivision 
and Magnavox’s Odyssey 2 are the prima- 
ry competitors with Atari for the home 


The Wizard of Mount Prospect relaxes aftera video session 
A record? Yeah, 16 hours of wrath and ruination for 25¢ 


market, and the odds are that all three 
will live or die less on the quality of their 
engineering than on the cleverness of 
their games (see box). Until home video 
consoles evolve as programmable com- 
puters (at least two software firms, Bro- 
derbund and USE, are marketing pro- 
grammable games for Apple home 
computers for less than $50), and until 
somebody makes a designing break- 
through on the order of Space Invaders to 
popularize them, it seems probable that 
the arcade coin-eaters will continue to be 
the flashiest, noisiest and most villainous- 
ly intelligent of the video products 
Talking games are commonplace 
now: Sega/Gremlin’s Space Fury growls 
menacingly at prospective players, “So, a 
creature for my amusement.” As might be 
expected, new mazes on the order of Pac 


















Man were common ata recent trade expo- 
sition in Chicago. The hit of the show was 
a highly sophisticated space saga called 
Eliminator, made by Sega/Gremlin, an 
imaginative small manufacturer. Up to 
four players man the deluxe Eliminator 
and try to blast each other and the com- 
puter until only one player survives for the 
final combat with the computer, Sega 

Gremlin has demonstrated its own three- 
dimensional game, and a company official 
says that it should be on the market in 
twelve to 20 months. Holographic 3-D is a 
distant possibility, and voice-activated 
games may come fairly soon. Only high 
costs block the manufacture of arcade 
space trainers, in which the player would 
sit inside a closed, movable cockpit 
and see nothing but void and space 
monsters through his windshield 
Such a gadget may soon be feasible; 
computer costs are coming down, 
and exactions on players are rising 
to meet them. The 50¢ game is al- 
ready a gruesome reality in some ar- 
cades. and the $1 game is surely 
speeding toward us by bankrupto- 
beam through hyperspace 

Mere earthlings, meanwhile, 
cope as best they can. As might be 
expected, with-it doctors have de- 
tected such video-related maladies 
as Space Invaders wrist and Pac 
Man elbow. And of course there are 
psychological swamps into which 
enthusiasts may sink. Julie Wine- 
coff, 21, an unemployed truck driv- 
er from Charlotte, N.C., paid her 
way to an Atari tournament in Chi- 
cago recently, lost ignominiously to 
Ok-Soo Han, 25, a Korean immi- 
grant from Los Angeles, and dole- 
fully swore off the stuff. “I’m never 
going to play another game of Cen- 
tipede as long as I live,” she said 
“I’ve been whupped bad. I've been 
sure ‘nuff tore down.” 

And Steve Juraszek, hero of 
song and news story? His high 
school banned him from leaving the 
school grounds for a few days be- 
cause he missed afternoon classes 
on the day he set his record But his 
eye remains on distant peaks. “I'm going 
to pick a weekend,” he says “I'll work out 
before on those spring things to strengthen 
my wrists and fingers. Then I'm going to 
go to sleep right after school on that 
Thursday and Friday and Pil start on 
Saturday morning and go the w hole 
weekend.” 


ART SHAY 


Aman aint nothin’ buta 
man (plink, plunk) 

But before | let that Defender 
beat me down, 

T1l die with my blaster in my 
hand (plink, plunk) 

Die with my blaster in my 
hand 


—By John Skow. Reported by Steven Holmes/ 
Chicago and Jeff Melvoin/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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Each week TIME 
answers this question | It eas. 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. | 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa- 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod- 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
some thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of , 
events, large and small, cet RST ay a 
that shape their lives. teas P. FY¢ 





























TIME With bourbon, it’s an old-fashioned Old Fashioned. But 
The Weekly N ; with Brandy from California, it becomes a delightful new 
‘ a he —— surprise. Remarkably smooth. Refreshingly spirited. Update 
‘ your next Old Fashioned. With Brandy from California. 


Brandy from California 


There are more than 150 brands of brandy grown in California. California Brandy Advisory Board, 235 Montgomery St.. San Francisco, CA 94104 
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~ ~Medicine 


Day Care Centers for the Old 








A year ago Charles Crandall, 73, was 

spending most of his days staring at 
the walls of his San Francisco apartment, 
subsisting on solitary meals eaten oul of 


polio and suffering from heart disease, he 
seemed destined for a nursing home. Had 
that been his fate, he says, “I don’t think I 
would be living now.” Instead, California 
| social services agencies enrolled him in a 
new kind of program for the elderly that 
allowed him to continue living in his own 
home. Three days a week, from 10 a.m. to 
3 in the afternoon, Crandall goes to a day 
care center for adults. There, nurses mon- 
itor his health, a physical therapist pro- 
vides him with exercises, a nutritionist 
plans his lunch and friends keep him in- 
terested in the world. Together, says 


cans. Crippled by a childhood bout with | 





In San Francisco, On Lok Center Supervisor Valerie O'Connor chats with Alfred Zobereier, 94 


Doctoring and dignity for the partly disabled 


care administrator in Chicago, “is to 
keep people living in the community for 
as long as possible, with independence 
and dignity.” 

Though England has had “day hospi- 
tals” since the 1950s, they are a relatively 
recent innovation in the U.S. Adult day 
care centers grew out of disillusionment 
with nursing homes, many of which are 
known for rising costs, all but endless 
waiting lists and neglect of patients. In 
1974 the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare added an incentive by 
agreeing to channel Medicaid funds to- 
ward programs designed to take the place 
of nursing homes. Massachusetts, Califor- 
nia and Georgia led the way. Within four 
years some 275 adult day care facilities 
had been established. Today there are 









Crandall, “they give me the incentive 
to live.” 

Adult day care centers are, for a grow- 
ing number of Americans, a happy solu- 
tion to the problems posed by infirmity 
and old age. For people like Crandall, 
who are disabled but not in need of full- 
time nursing care, they fill the vital gap 
between neighborhood senior citizen cen- 
ters, which are generally not equipped for 
the handicapped, and dreaded institu- 
tionalization. For families of the infirm el- 
derly they offer welcome relief from the 
strain of providing full-time care for an 
ailing relative at home and from the guilt 
that often comes from banishing that per- 
son to a nursing home, perhaps prema- 
turely. (An estimated 25% of nursing 
home residents do not need to be there.) 
| “Our goal,” says Jacqueline Falk, a day 
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The goal: to keep people living in the community for as long as possible. 


about 800 such centers in 44 states and 
Puerto Rico. 

The centers are diverse. Basically, 
there are two types: adult day “health” 
centers, where the focus is on providing 
medical services such as physical and 
speech therapy; and “social” day care 
centers, which stress social and recre- 
ational activities, though they too may 
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have nurses and therapists on staff. Costs | 


range from $11.82 a day, at one notably 
inexpensive center in Lincoln, Neb., to 
$50, with additional charges where trans- 
portation is provided. Patients typically 
spend two or three days a week in day 
care. Nursing homes, by contrast, charge 
an average $30 to $40 a day, some as 
much as $70—seven days a week. 

Day care centers have been set up in 
converted nightclubs (the On Lok Senior 


| for 





Health Services in San Francisco) and in 
revamped American Legion posts (Post 
No. 426 in Yucaipa, Calif.), in church 
basements and converted warehouses 
The services they provide are equally di- 
verse. The Burke Rehabilitation Center 
in White Plains, N.Y.. offers two highly 
specialized programs: one for elderly sur- 
vivors of stroke, heart attack and other 
debilitating diseases ($26 a day plus $16 
for ambulette service) and a second pro- 
gram for people with moderate to severe 
senility ($53 a day). Says John Panella, 
coordinator of both programs: “Many of 
these people have been rejected by stan- 
dard senior centers.” Notes Burke Direc- 
tor of Psychiatry Dr. James Haycox: “De- 
mented patients form tight bonds, have 
good friendships. The program keeps 
them out of bed, dressed, groomed and re- 
sponding to people.” 

Some centers accept adults of all ages. 
The Sister Kenny Institute in Minneapolis 
is willing to consider those 18 or older, mo- 
bile with the aid of just one person, mental- 
ly alert, able to feed themselves, continent 
of bowel and bladder. A number of centers 
specialize in patients who need rehabilita- 
tion rather than long-term care. Patients 
at the Georgia Infirmary, Inc., in Savan- 
nah, for example, attend therapy classes 
for seven to 14 weeks, at a cost ranging 
from $350 to $2,000 a month. Most have 
been disabled by strokes, arthritis, diabe- 
tes or neurological injuries, yet 70% “can 
live functionally independent lives,” says 
Program Director Hunter Hurst Jr 


Imost all centers have to struggle to 
make ends meet. Most operate on a 
nonprofit basis and offer their service on a 
sliding fee scale according to ability to pay. 


Few private medical insurance com panies | 


will provide coverage, and with only a 
fraction of patients paying the full cost, the 
difference usually has to be patched to- 
gether from a variety of sources, including 
private donations and United Way. Med- 
icaid money, long a mainstay for nursing 
homes, is available for day care, but only 
health-oriented facilities meeting 
stringent medical requirements. Some fed- 
eral funds are also available under Title 
XX of the Social Security Act, but under 
the Reagan Administration, the total has 
been cut nearly 25% 

All this is especially worrisome to the 
old, to people like Laurette Dunthy, 73. of 
San Francisco. Partly paralyzed and con- 
fined to a wheelchair, she was at first re- 
luctant to try a day care center at all. Soon 
she found she loved it, made close friends 
and even won an award for poetry. “It’s 
like having a family all over again,” she 
says. But her daughter Grace Ann Gaskill 
adds: “All along there has been this un- 
certainty. Every year they didn’t know if 
they were going to be funded for the 
next.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Barbara B. Dolan/New York and Carol Foote/ 
San Francisco 
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Darwin Wins 


Creationism “is not science” 





Ta Arkansas law had a surface plausi- | 


bility: it merely required that if public 


schools teach the theories of “evolution | 


science,” they must also teach the theories 
of “creation science.” But last week Fed- 
eral Judge William Overton had little 
trouble determining that something con- 


| stitutionally improper was going on under 


that surface. “The two-model approach of 
the creationists is simply a contrived dual- 
ism,” wrote the judge. Creation science “is 
not science because it depends upon su- 
pernatural intervention, which is not 
guided by natural law.” And since it is not 
science, “the conclusion is inescapable 
that the only real effect of [the law] is the 
advancement of religion.” 

So saying, in a 38-page, no-nonsense 
opinion, Judge Overton threw out the 
“balanced treatment” law and ended the 
first legal round in the bristling new battle 
between Fundamentalists on one side and 
an alliance of scientists, educators, clergy 
and civil libertarians on the other. Over- 
ton dismissed virtually all the week-long 
testimony that creationists had presented 
in his Little Rock courtroom last month. 

The creationists had sought to show 
that their “science” was as good as Dar- 
win’s. The most impressive scientific wit- 
ness criticizing Darwinism, Astronomer 
N.C. Wickramasinghe of University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, Wales, had argued that ge- 
netic mutation produces only minor “fine 
tuning of the evolutionary process.” He 
scoffed at the contention that “monkey 
genes” or natural selection could explain 
the appearance of the human race; the 
odds that “random shuffling” of amino ac- 
ids would have produced life were, he said, 
one out of 10*°°°°—the equivalent of a 
tornado blowing through a junkyard and 
producing a jumbo jet. 

But Overton did not think that ques- 
tions about Darwin’s theory strengthened 
the creationist claim that their theory 
should be taught as a science. Under the 
law, for example, schools were directed to 
provide students with the evidence for the 
sudden creation of the universe out of 
nothing. Overton found that concept 
wholly religious. Perhaps mindful ofa poll 
showing that 76% of the U.S. public favors 
the teaching of both theories, the judge 
was careful not to “criticize or discredit 
any person’s testimony based on his or her 
religious beliefs.” But, he noted, no group 
may use government agencies “to foist its 
religious beliefs on others.” 

Creationists were disappointed but 
undaunted. Many had conceded the out- 
come in advance, contending that Over- 
ton made up his mind before the testimo- 
ny began. Moral Majority Leader Jerry 
Falwell charged that Arkansas Attorney 
General Steve Clark “doomed” his case by 








Judge Overton: an “inescapable” conclusion 


A tornado blowing through a ju nkyard. 


snubbing Fundamentalist scientific and 
legal experts who specialize in this issue. 
Creationist strategists even coaxed one of 
Clark’s scientific witnesses into leaving 
town before he was scheduled to testify, 
rather than join a lost cause. 

Fundamentalist lawyers believe they 
will make a better fight of it in an upcom- 
ing federal trial on a similar law in Louisi- 
ana. Unlike Arkansas, Louisiana will not 
have to defend as pure science the hard- 
line beliefs in a worldwide flood at the 
time of Noah, or the “relatively recent” 
creation of the world—about 10,000 years 
ago. The Louisiana law, says Attorney 
General William Guste, “requires only the 
teaching of facts that point to creation and 
does not say what facts. The Arkansas law 
mixes science and religious teaching. Lou- 
isiana’s law does not.” 


pponents of creationist science are 

under no illusion that they can relax. 
Last week at its annual meeting, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science announced that it would 
become a co-plaintiff in the Louisiana 
case. Meanwhile, Arkansas will probably 
appeal the Overton decision. And after 
the ruling, Mississippi and Georgia legis- 
lators renewed efforts to pass their own 
“balanced treatment” acts; 18 states have 
or are considering such laws. The original 
sponsor of the Arkansas bill, State Senator 
James L. Holsted, insisted that he was 
pleased, despite Judge Overton’s decision. 
“It’s just starting, all the hoopla and pub- 
licity,” Holsted boasts. “That's what I 
wanted. I feel like we really won, because 
people are talking about it.” On that point, 
he was indisputably right. w 





About-Face | 





Another civil rights setback 


n his pronouncements, President Rea- 
gan is firmly “dedicated and devoted to 
the principle of civil rights.” In legal prac- 
tice, however, his Administration has 
turned away from many of those goals. 
The past few months have seen a backing 
off by the Government on school busing, 
affirmative action and housing discrimi- 
nation. Last week the Administration 
switched direction on still one more long- | 
standing federal civil rights policy. It 
moved to end the practice of denying tax- 
exempt status to private schools that dis- 
criminate against minorities. 

Since 1971 the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has sought to withhold the benefits of 
tax exemption from the private white 
academies that were founded in the South 
and elsewhere to evade integration. Other 
schools that discriminated for religious 
reasons also got socked by the IRS. Two of 
them, the fundamentalist Bob Jones Uni- 
versity in South Carolina and North Car- 
olina’s Goldsboro Christian Schools, chal- | 
lenged the action as an infringement of 
their First Amendment right to freedom 
of religion. When they went to the Su- 
preme Court, they were opposed at first 
by the Reagan Justice Department. Then 
came word, just before the close of busi- 
ness last week for the Supreme Court, that 
the Government had changed direction. 
The tax exemptions were no longer being 
opposed by the IRS. Administration law- 
yers therefore urged the court to end con- 
sideration of the case. 

The policy shift was announced by the 
Treasury Department, but it was clear 
that it had been okayed by top officials at 
both the Justice Department and the 
White House. Associate Deputy Attorney 
General Bruce Fein explained that after 
re-examining the issue, the Administra- 
tion could find nothing in the “plain lan- 
guage” of the IRS code or the history of the 
legislation that justified the denial of the 
tax exemptions. Veteran Civil Rights At- 
torney Joseph Rauh thought otherwise. 
“This was a sop to the right-wingers,” he 
said. “The law is very clear that you can’t 
give a direct subsidy to a discriminatory | 
institution. I don’t see any difference be- 
tween giving someone a tax exemption 
and giving them a direct subsidy.” 

For the schools involved, the benefits 
may be short-lived. Private civil rights 
groups now plan to go into court to press 
the position abandoned by the Justice De- 
partment. They will start this week. 
Those cases will take months, or more 
likely, years to mature, but if the courts fi- 
nally order an end to such tax exemp- 
tions, the schools will probably feel as mi- 
norities do today: in practice, the 
Government's pronouncements often do 
not yield real benefits. = 
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The renewed capitol glows in the sunshine 


Turn-of-the-century splendor in the senate 


we 








Design 


‘Cheers for a Born-Again Capitol 


California gets a big Victorian bang for its buck 


alifornia’s 107-year-old capitol in 

Sacramento was draped in festive 
bunting last week to mark the official de- 
but of the most expensive and extensive 
single renovation of a historic building in 
US. history. After touring the $67 7 mil- 
lion restoration, which took six years to 
complete, flamboyant Willie Brown Jr., 
speaker of the California assembly, boast- 
ed: “It’s the eighth wonder of the world It 
is the most significant physical structure 
in the state of California.” 

Indeed, the four floors of the historic 
west wing, labored over by 2,000 construc- 
tion workers and hundreds of special 
craftsmen, do gleam with turn-of-the-cen- 
tury opulence. From 6,000 sq. ft. of marble 
mosaic floors, up monumental stairways. 
past srompe | oeil wall panels, rich brocad- 
ed drapes and gaslight-era crystal chande- 
liers to the newly bronzed dome, the 66 
rooms resound with memories of cattle 
barons, gold-rush millionaires and home- 
steaders from earlier eras. One carefully 
repaired mosaic depicts Minerva deep in 
thought, accompanied by the state sym- 
bol: a grizzly bear. That symbolic partner- 
ship of classical restraint and belligerent 
frontier exuberance not only character- 
izes the intent of the capitol’s original 
builders, but speaks for the restoration it- 
self. Says Architect Raymond Girvigian, 
the project’s chief historian, “History 
provides the binding force that welds 
people together. This, now, 1s a functional 
building that people can walk through 
like a work of art. How much more of 





A former Governor's office painstakingly restored to circa 1900 grandeur 


a bang for your buck can you get?” 

In 1972 the only bang talked about in 
the area was the one feared by local seis- 
mologists. Weakened by age and decay, 
the aging structure was likely to collapse 
in even a moderate earthquake After 
three years of strident debate, the legisla- 
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Minerva broods, the grizzly growls, in mosaic 


ture discarded the idea of new $100 mil- 
lion office towers and opted for renewal 
Chief Architect Robert Mathews of 
Welton Becket Associates began by “un- 
building” the interior. The task was com- 
plicated: the original building plans had 
disappeared over the years Assembling 
old photos, early Sears catalogues and 
newspapers for pictures of authentic 
décor, historians found some clues right in 
the building—a bit of plaster under the as- 
sembly speaker's podium became a model 
for the style of the ceiling molding. Girvi- 
gian, scrambling through false ceilings, 








Resounding with memories of cattle barons, gold-rush millionaires and homesteaders 


Photographs for TIME by Christopher Springmann 
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| uncovered keys to the original paint job. 


Researchers used aerial cameras to map | 


the mosaic floors, which were then taken 
up, moved and cleaned. Piece by num- 
bered piece, all the contents of the building 
were catalogued and carted away for refin- 
ishing, until only the hard-fired brick shell 
remained. It was reinforced with concrete, 
and 20,000 new bolts and the dome re- 
ceived a $500,000 bracing system 


eassembly of the interior was a more | 


detailed and painstaking work. Bear 
heads, for instance, were carved on newel 
posts, faithful to an old photograph and to 
a few pieces of the original stairway which 
were found in a Sacramento church. The 
mint-green assembly chamber now daz- 
zles visitors with its crystal chandeliers 
and 1870s carved desks. The smaller but 





richer senate chamber blushes with rose | 


carpeting and brocade drapery. Nine oth- 
er rooms, including offices of former Gov- 
ernors, have been restored as an exhibit at 
a cost of $1.7 million 

Gifted artisans, who abound in the 
land of Disney and tinsel, labored at ar- 
cane specialties. Among them: Decora- 
tive Painter Frank Baumann, 71, who 
plied his trade in the lavish 1930s movie 
theaters, and German-born Karl Minder- 
mann, 51, a silversmith. Baumann took 
charge of the delicate brushwork while 
Mindermann worked on recoppering the 
dome. Sculptor Michael Casey walked in 
one day to see what was going on and end- 
ed up plastering walls and ceilings— 
sometimes with cake-decorating tools. 
Says Mathews: “There is talent and skill 
left in this country like you can’t believe.” 

Much of that skill is being employed 
in a renewed interest in the past. More 
Americans these days are ready to echo 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “We are not free 
to use today, or to promise tomorrow, be- 
cause we are already mortgaged to yester- 
day.” From Boston's Quincy Market to 

| San Francisco’s Ghirardelli Square, the 
US. cityscape shines with burnished fili- 
gree and newly painted trim on public 
buildings. In Albany, the senate chamber 
in the capitol was recently restored to its 
original 1880s state at a cost of about $2 
million. Alabama refurbished the entire 
exterior of its antebellum capitol in Mont- 
gomery in 1981 for roughly $3 million, 

| and intends to begin work on the interior 
next year. The exterior of Pennsylvania's 
legislative building is in fine shape, but a 
one-story plaza will be added to conform 
to the original building design. 

Amid this historical revivalism, one 
question remains. Do grand edifices pro- 
mote noble accomplishments? Speaker 
Brown thinks that they are an inspiration 
“In these incredible surroundings,” he 
said, “I suspect that most of us will rise 
above anything we thought we were capa- 
ble of doing.” That sentiment was echoed 
by Silversmith Mindermann, who is now 
working in a sheet-metal shop. “You 
drive by,” he says, “and you look up at it, 
and you can’t help feeling anything but 
proud.” — By J.D. Reed. Reported by Dick 
Thompson/Sacramento 
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Oblique-wing aircraft gets into the swing of things during test flight 


Scissor-Wings for NASA 


Science =< = 


Odd design cuts the cost of high-speed flying 


R olling down the runway, the little 
twin-engine jet looked like any rich 
man’s weekend toy, but as it picked up 
speed over the California airstrip and be- 
gan climbing, the craft underwent a bi- 
zarre and visually unsettling transforma- 
tion. Its wing began slowly to swing 
around—its right half angling forward in 
the direction of flight, the left back 

This flying pair of scissors looked like 
the joke of some eccentric inventor. In 
fact, the 38-ft.-long aircraft is a test design 
that comes from the same no-nonsense 
people who created the space shuttle. Pur- 
suing what NASA officials refer to as the 
“small A” (for the less publicized, low- 
budget aeronautics in their agency’s 
name), they built the single-seat model to 
overcome two major obstacles in super- 
sonic flight: high fuel consumption and 
thundering noise. 

At high speeds, an aircraft operates 
most efficiently if its wings intercept the 
air at an angle. Trouble occurs when the 
plane is flying at slower, subsonic speeds 
swept-back wings reduce lift and increase 
fuel consumption. One way designers 
have tried to overcome this problem is by 
creating “variable geometry” aircraft that 
can swing back their wings at higher 
speeds and bring them forward for re- 
duced speeds, especially during takeoffs 
and landings, when the plane needs maxi- 
mum lift. 

But swing-wing planes are difficult to 
build. They require greater structural 
strength, weigh more and burn more fuel 
than a comparable fixed-wing aircraft. As 
far back as 1945, Robert T. Jones of 
NASA’s Ames Research Center, who pro- 
posed the first U.S. swept-wing aircraft, 
saw a simple solution: a single, rigid wing 
that would swing on a single pivot point 


The oblique wing, as he called it, would 





vastly simplify the structural problem. 
The fact that one end of the wing would | 
be pointing forward might look odd, but it | 
was, he realized, aerodynamically unim- | 
portant. In high-speed flight, what mat- 
ters is the angle at which the wing meets 
the onrushing air. 

Jones, a largely self-taught aeronauti- 
cal genius who never finished college, did 
not pursue his idea until the late 1960s. (“I 
didn’t push it very much because it looked 
pretty weird.”) By then, the U.S. was seri- 
ously considering construction of a large 
SST, a commercial supersonic transport, 
and wind-tunnel tests confirmed that the 
oblique wing should do the things he 
claimed it could. As Jones explains, at su- 
personic speeds conventional swept-back 
wings create noticeable pressure on each 
other, like two motorboats speeding side 
by side through the water and slamming 
waves into each other's hulls. But this mu- 
tual interference is reduced when one 
boat pulls ahead of the other. Despite 
raised eyebrows at the plane’s odd ap- 
pearance and fears that the forward wing 
might break off at high speed, NASA final- 
ly built a test version (at a bargain base- 
ment tab of $218,000), and has found it 
performs up to expectations. 

Jones’ oblique wing is heading into an 
uncertain future, nevertheless. A full- 
scale plane big enough to carry 150 pas- 
sengers should be twice as fuel efficient as 
the 100-passenger Concorde. But its max- 
imum speed of 14 times the speed of 
sound (Mach 1.5) would be 25% less than 
the Anglo-French craft’s Mach 2.04. A 
likelier role for a scissor plane might be as 
a military patrol craft whose pivoting 
wing would allow both long flights and 
the bursts of speed needed for hot pursuit. 
NASA thinks the flying scissors also has a 
role as a cost-cutting corporate jet. a 
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Molding the Human Clay _ 





TS exhibition of “Ceramic Sculpture: 
Six Artists.” now on view at Manhat- 
tan’s Whitney Museum, is meant to mend 
at least some of the failures of cultural 
communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of America. In California, 
for the past 25 years, there has been a 
strong tradition of clay sculpture. In New 
York, by contrast, any sort of earthen- 
ware was generally felt to be inferior 
as sculptural material, compared with 
bronze, steel, stone or wood. By showing 
the work of six leading Californian clay 
sculptors, Curators Rich- 
)2ard Marshall and Suzanne 
{Foley hope to show once 
and for all that clay can 
stake on an expressive 
»3 power beyond the limits of 
*“mere™ craft. 

Ofcourse, anyone who 
has seen a clay modello by 
Bernini or a Della Robbia 
plaque, a Kandler figure or 
terra cotta Madonna by 
Verrocchio, knows that al- 
ready. In that sense the 
debate is pointless. But 
the misunderstanding sur- 
vives, though clay is the 
oldest form of sculpture: God did not chip 
Adam from marble, or weld him together 
in Cor-Ten. 

The father of Californian ceramic 
sculpture, in the 1950s, was Peter Voul- 
kos. now 57; a group of his pieces from 
those years begins the show. They record 
his decision—and it cannot have been an 
easy one 25 years ago—to ap- 
ply the latent violence of ab- 
stract expressionist paint han- 
dling to the solid medium of 
clay: to twist, punch and slash 
the continuous form one ex- 
pects of a pot’s surface, open- 
ing it up to create the visible 
inner spaces that belong to 
sculpture. Compared with the 
best abstract expressionist 
sculpture (David Smith’s, say), 
Voulkos’ work was somewhat 
clumsy and overworked, but its 
impact on the art community 
in California was immense, 
Voulkos had opened up the ter- 
ritory of an entire medium, 
and the use of clay became a 
standard sign of independence 
from New York. 

It went with another ambi- 
tion: to push the accepted use 
of clay beyond its ordinary 
limits. Clay sculpture began to 
verge on the technically stu- 


















Splat 











Six California sculptors try putting new life in an old medium 


student John Mason, 54, 
whose dark walls and slabs 
of mottled stoneware are 
triumphs of craft. So, in a 
quite different way, is the 
work of another Voulkos 
protégé, Sculptor Kenneth 
Price. 46. But where Ma- 
son’s work is rocklike and 
lumpen totemic, Price's in- 
volves an elegant denial of 
clay’s earthen nature. His 
sharp-angled,cubistic “cup” 
sculptures look so machined 
and precise that they might 
have been conceived in met- 
al: the brilliant visual punch 
of the industrial glazes in De 
Chirico’s Bathhouse, 1980, accentuated by 
the thin white lines where the facets of clay 
meet, gives these tiny objects a mysterious, 
artificial density. 

The same pitch of high manneristic 
skill can be seen, though used to wholly 
variant ends, in the work of Richard 
Shaw. 40; drawing from the American 
trompe Voeil tradition begun in the 19th 
century by Peto and Harnett, Shaw casts 
objects—playing cards, books, tin cans, 
ax handles—in porcelain and then glazes 
them into a more than photographic ac- 
curacy of surface. Sometimes, though not 
often enough, a flash of real poetry ap- 
pears in the midst of Shaw’s virtuoso ped- 
antry. Moonlight Goose, 1978, with its lov- 
ing simulations of flaking paint and 
marbled paper, attains a wistful charm al- 
most worthy of Joseph Cornell. 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Artificial density: De Chirico’s Bathhouse, by Kenneth Price 













Shaw's Moonlight Goose 





The most robust-looking character in 
the exhibition is Robert Arneson, 51. 
whose favorite subject is his own 
head, blown up to more than Roman 
proportions and subjected to various 
odd indignities. In Splat, 
21978, it has taken a bucket- 
Pful of liquid white clay full 
=in the face, like a vaudevil- 
Slian copping a pie; a disem- 
sbodied brown finger wipes 
the gunk away from his 
Sright eye socket. Arneson’s 
=mocking _ self-monuments 
are carried through with 
vast gusto and panache, 
and his technical resources 
seem limitless; besides, his 
formal ambitions are clear 
enough, below the funky 
surface. Even so, his work 
has a way of wandering off 
into a pointless anecdota- 
lism, as with his tabletop 
sculpture of a tract home he once lived in, 
entitled—in a maladroit homage to Gia- 
cometti—The Palace at 9 A.M., 1974. 


rom such Californians, one learns that 

funk is fun. But no antidote has yet 
been found to the bite of the state’s most 
annoying insect, the California Cute-Fly, 
which gathers in swarms at art schools 
and among the hills of Marin County. 
Quaintness, a whiff of sinsemilla, weak- 
nesses of the bone structure, a pervasive 
reek of the petted ego—such are the main 
signs of this gnat’s attack, coupled with 
the hermetic babblings which, on that 
coastal paradise of the half-blown mind, 
stand in for Imagination. 

At its worst, the creature’s sting 
produces mutants: witness the work of 
David Gilhooly, 38. Gilhooly does pottery 
frogs: rafts of them, dressed up 
as Mao Tse Toad, posing as the 
Gautama Buddha or smother- 
ing—deep social commentary, 
this—beneath piles of super- 
market produce. This kind of 
sensibility, which surfaces in 
the weaker patches of Arne- 
son’s work as well, is meant to 
be disarmingly ironical. 

Of course, its effect is the 
reverse of irony: one cannot 
have irony without rigor. In- 
stead, it turns into the defen- 
sive chumminess that is one 
of the hallmarks of provincial 
art—the trade unionism of 
the In joke. Such longueurs 
threaten but do not over- 
whelm the effort to improve 
coast-to-coast cultural com- 
munication. This show is well 
worth seeing; and it will do a 
lot to dispel the faint conde- 
scension which, in some quar- 
ters, still clings to mere 





pendous, as with Voulkos’ ex- 


Among the hermetic babblings, an 


elegant denial of earthen nature. 


clay. — By Robert Hughes 
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"The truth is, 
I would speak for the quality 
of Smirnoff anytime. 






Its value _ 
speaks for itself 
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F. LEE BAILEY, 


trial lawyer. 








“Everyone admitted to the bar at my house, always gets 
Smirnoff. And no one ever raises an objection. 
“Some might argue that Smirnoff® vodka costs more. I’ll concede 
that. But consider this... for just a little more than you pay for ordinary vodkas, 
you can have the great quality of Smirnoff. 
“Faced with evidence like this you can reach just one 
conclusion. Smirnoff is simply the best value in vodka. 


I rest my case.” = , ee " 
- There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 











Pontiac just dropped the from an electronic fuel injected 


gauntlet on the streets. It's 2.5 liter 4-cylinder engine* a ona 
called 6000. A mid-size, front- First-class fit and finish. BF | ~ 
driving rival to the world’s MacPherson struts up front. Fe ee es | 
great road cars. Power rack and pinion steer- 

Pontiac 6000 is a car with ing. And an exclusive Pontiac- ~~ 
just about everything you tuned suspension that rides as i mm — 
could want: great mileage wY7-)| Mer Mimsrelieli-c3 . 


PONTIAC NOW THE Ext 















HAVE A NEW RIVAL 





the new rival to the world’s 
great road kings. 


*4-cylinder mileage: 40 HWY. EST. (25) EPA 
EST. MPG. Use estimated mpg for comparison 
boll mall cele Muse Melli(cimel le -ulellire Rel 
speed, distance, weather. Actual highway mile 
age lower. Some Pontiacs are equipped 


with engines produced by other 

GM divisions, subsidiaries, 

ermeliilielceMeclieei melee! GM 
smear 


Pontiac 6000 comes with an 

, arsenal of available equip- 

| ment that includes a 2.8 liter 
V-6, a 4.3 liter V-6 diesel and 
electronic ride control to 

_ accommodate full passenger 
and trunk loads. All designed 
to help make Pontiac 6000 


STEMENT REALLY BEGINS 


wide. See your Pontioc dealer 
for details. 























Three Orphans 


PIXOTE 

Directed by Hector Babenco 
Screenplay by Hector Babenco and 
Jorge Duran 

OVER THE EDGE 

Directed by Jonathan Kaplan 
Screenplay by Charlie Haas and 
Tim Hunter 


THE DARK END OF THE STREET 
Directed and Written by Jan Egleson 


Ss can these faces—young, feral, fright- 
ening—and look for clues. They are 
faces to be found at a municipal swim- 
ming pool, or bobbing asleep in the back 
row of a classroom, or peering through a 
pawnshop window, or avoiding the cam- 
era’s eye on the 10 o'clock news. They are 
faces too tough to be scared and too un- 
sure to be anything else. They hold mock- 
ing, omniscient mouths and a tough-guy 
stare that could burn a hole in an adult’s 
best intentions. They are the faces of the 
young urban underclass. 

In the two decades spanning World 


War II and Viet Nam, when juvenile de- | 





Fernando Ramos da Silva in Pixote 
An infant convict on his last mile 


to rationalize the action of teen offenders 
for an audience of their peers. They Live 
by Night (1949), Rebel Without a Cause 
(1955), even Bonnie and Clyde (1967) 
were updated romantic tragedies—Ro- 
meo and Juliet in comic-book form. Moral 


linquency had acquired a status halfway | judgments abounded: parents were drips, 


between fear and fad, Hollywood looked | 


© Lonard USA 100 
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teachers pedantic fools, the police oafish 





brutes. It was you and me against the 
whole stinking world. 

Three recent films take a different 
approach. For the dead-end kids at the 
center of each film, morality is a gray 
area; only their lives are black and blue. 
Hector Babenco’s Pixote (Portuguese 
slang for peewee) is an eleven-year-old 
Sao Paulo waif living his long days in a 
kind of Dotheboys Hall for juvenile of- 
fenders. In another school, pleasing the 
older boys might mean carrying the water 
bucket; here it involves stashing dope, 
spearheading escapes and, above all, 
keeping his big dark eyes open and his 
mouth shut. The film is canny enough to 
reveal the horrors of underage incarcera- 
tion in Brazil before it turns Pixote and 
his comrades loose on a jag of snatching 
purses, rolling drunks, courting death. 
Thus it suggests that society is a prison of 
the spirit and freedom is the death throe 
of society: suicidal anarchy. Whenever 
the film focuses on Pixote’s face—solemn, 
premoral, scuffed like a club fighter’s—it 
seems a snapshot of an infant convict at 
the end of his last mile. 

Over the Edge is set in the American 
West; The Dark End of the Street in a 
North Cambridge, Mass., housing project. 
The children in the first film are from the 
middle class; in the second, lower class. 





King size: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 1981 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




















Matt Dillon in Over the Edge 
A middle-class tough, aping his elders. 





But they face the same shifting anxieties, 
the same ominous anomie. Jonathan 


Kaplan’s Over the Edge follows the narra- 
tive line of earlier “teen gang” pictures— 
from idleness to violence, for no other rea- 
son than for something to do—but has a 
special kick. Here are boys and girls 12, 
13, 14, precociously aping their elders. It 


You found it. 








makes the climax, in which they demolish 
the local high school, as chilling as any- 
thing in The Exorcist. 

The Dark End of the Street moves at a 
slower, more familiar—but just as chill- 
ing—pace. Two bantering friends, one 
white, one black, meet on an apartment 
roof. The black boy, stoned, staggers 
blithely off the roof and dies. With that 
one fatal step, the life of every teen-ager 
in the neighborhood becomes a juggling 
act of honesty and discretion. To tell or 
not to tell, when there is no clear right 
way and only pain can result—that is the 
question. Like Babenco and Kaplan, Jan 
Egleson knows too much to argue or to 
judge. Nor does he editorialize with 
flashy montages and camera angles. This 
is the art that does not conceal art so 
much as ignore it. 

Like orphan siblings thrown into sepa- 
rate foster homes, these three worthy films 
have met different fates. Pixote is playing 
in art theaters across the U.S. and scooped 


up many of the critics’ year-end prizes. | 


Over the Edge, completed in 1979, spent 
two years in preventive detention after the 
failure of other urban-gang movies; now it 
has won a theatrical run in Manhattan af- 
ter a preview at the Public Theater. As for 
The Dark End of the Street, it played a 
week ata New York independent film fes- 
tival last June, and has since been remand- 
ed to tract-house anonymity. Calling all 
cinematic social workers: Help free The 
Dark End of the Street. —By Richard Corliss 





The enjoyable ultra low tar cigarette... 
and you didn't have to search furlong. 








Two Stooges 


NEIGHBORS 
Directed by John G. Avildsen 
Screenplay by Larry Gelbart 





mong the gifts from Hollywood this 
past Christmas were lavishly illus- 





trated coffee-table movies, self-exploding | 


toy soldiers and inspirational samplers. 
Neighbors, at least and at most, is differ- 
ent: a 95-minute act of aggravated assault 
on the moviegoer (battery included). 


Thomas Berger’s novel was a subur- | 


ban Walpurgisnacht, in which a seden- 
tary couple are driven beyond distraction 
by the bizarre boorishness of the folks 
next door. For this to work in the movies 
it must be played either with the film 
equivalent of Berger’s fastidious prose— 
Ordinary People in apocalyptic dead- 
pan—or with the cauterizing fury of a 
Bufiuel satire. A ham-fisted director like 
John G. Avildsen (Rocky) need not have 
applied. Nor were Bill Conti’s services re- 
quired: his score sounds like a Spike Jones 
symphony of klaxons, sassy trombones, 
Bronx-cheer kazoos and the Hallelujah 
Chorus. John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd 
maneuver through this minefield on liter- 
al flat feet, turning the Blues Brothers into 
the Two Stooges. Go back to Saturday 
Night Live, guys. The show could use you. 
And right now, you need it. —R.C. 
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Lights Kings, 9 mg. “tar”, 0 .7 mg. nicotine; Lights 100’s, 8 mg. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May ‘81. 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


Take the road to flavor ' 
in a low tar cigarette. 
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Phil and Steve Mahre, World Cup Race at Asper 


You have what 
it takes to win. 


Help support the 
U.S. Ski Team. 


The U.S. Ski Team is ona 
winning streak. They need your 
help to keep it going. 

World Cup victories by Phil 
Mahre and Tamara McKinney 
highlighted the 1981 season. The 
Team’s wins provide high hopes for 
the 1982 World Championships. 

Our Alpine and Nordic Teams 
are not subsidized by the govern- 
ment. These fine athletes devote 
years of their lives training to win. 
They depend on you, the American 
public, to support their efforts. 
Please send your tax-deductible 
donations to the U.S. Ski Educa- 
tional Foundation, Box 
100M, Park City, Utah 4/3 
84060. 7TEAM 
Please help. 1 





For personally signed, 18” x 19° fine lithograph print by Ken Davies, send $10.00 to Box 2832- N.Y... NY. 10163. 
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The Wild Turkey instinctively seeks “elbow room.” 
If the bird senses any encroachment on its territory, it will 
travel many miles a day in search of a remote swamp or 
forest preserve. 

Native only to America, the Wild Turkey is a fitting 
Snorer] <ymbol for America’s greatest native whiskey—Wild Turkey. 


= WILD TURKEY’ 101 PROOF/ 8 YEARS OLD 











It’s vital to the renewal of our nation. 





From coast to coast, border to border 
and beyond, we can keep this 
country going and growing together. 
If we put our minds to it. 


Support our universities and colleges! 














AGREAT VACATION TO 
GREAT BRITAIN AT A GREAT PRICE. 


7 DAYS/6 NIGHTS 

FOR ONLY $590 FROM 
ATLANTA. ($690 from 
any Eastern city shown on 
map.) Eastern Airlines, 
America’s largest carrier, 
and British Caledonian 
Airways, one of Europe’s 
largest, have put together 
a London vacation for less 
than what you would ex- 
pect to pay for a regular 
round-trip economy ticket 
when you fly The London 
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FORT MYERS 

Special. 

To enjoy a week’s vaca- 
tion in London, all you do is London International Hotel, 
catch The London Special. continental breakfasts and 
With one single ticket, one round-trip rail transfer from 
simple baggage check-in, Gatwick Airport to Victoria 
fly on one of Eastern’s con- Station in downtown London. 
venient flights to Atlanta, Tour price valid through 
then board British Caledonian’s wide- March 31, 1982. Eastern and British 


bodied jet for an overnight flight to 


London. 


On board British Caledonian, you'll be 
pampered as only the British can, with 
fine food, refreshments, plus genuinely 


warm friendly British service. 
Price includes round-trip 

airfare from Atlanta, seven 

days and six nights in The 


Caledonian are bringing London 
and a great London vacation closer 
to you. 

Certain travel restrictions do apply 
to this London vacation offer, call your 
travel agent, Eastern 
Airlines, British Caledonian 


FLY THE LONDON SPECIAL or 800-231-0270 for com- 


plete details. 
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British Caledonian GJAirways 














The roster of 20th century 
Presidents who have sampled 
the delights of fly fishing is im- 
pressive: Calvin Coolidge, Her- 
bert Hoover, Dwight Eisenhower 
and, of course, Jimmy Carter. In 
“Spruce Creek Diary,” a 4,000- 
word article that appears in 
the current issue of Fly Fisher- 
man, Carter, perhaps the most 
avid presidential devotee of the 
sport, recalls with affection his 
fishing vacation last May in 
Pennsylvania. In the piece, 
Carter laments the loss of two 
prized handcrafted fly rods, 


Plains, Ga. “These rods, not 
the election campaign,” he 
writes, “seemed to be the more 
serious loss to all of us as we 
discussed important matters 
by the tumbling waters of the 
Pennsylvania creek.” His in- 
volvement in the intricacies of 
fly fishing is cheerfully expert, 
so much so that some observa- 
tions may seem impenetrable 
to outsiders: “I began to take a 
few fish on a small Fore-and- 
Aft fly with one grizzly hackle 
at each end of the hook and 
peacock herl wrapped in be- 
tween,” writes Carter. “Later I 
tied a few of them and the pat- 
tern proved to be surprisingly 
effective, both in the riffles and 
in the smooth water, even at 
times when the all-black 
Spruce Creek Special or the re- 
doubtable Black Ant would 
not work in the meadow 





which were stolen during his 
move from Washington to | 
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Angler Carter demonstrating his casting technique as he lays a fly on the surface of a quiet stream 


pools.” Says Fly Fisherman 
Editor John Randolph of Carter's 
prose: “He got everything in 
there. He speaks the language 
of fly fishing.” 


When Director Roman Po- 
lanski (Jess), 48, was mulling 
over candidates to portray 
Composer Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart in the upcoming Paris 
production of the Broadway 
hit Amadeus, he cast his eye 
near and far, and finally set- 
tled on near. He chose himself. 
After all, who better to capture 
the essence of the young musi- 
cal prodigy with the libertine 
air than a child actor turned 





| Polanski as Mozart, with Vollereaux, in his own production of Amadeus 





acclaimed adult director with a 
sometime taste for the reckless 
moment. Polanski, who will di- 
rect the play, which stars Fran- 
cois Périer, 62, as Mozart's 
nemesis Antonio Salieri, and 
Actress Sonia Vollereaux, 22, as 
Mozart’s wife, has been taking 
crash diction courses to 
smooth the Polish lilt from his 
French. “I have no problem di- 
recting myself because I am a 
very obedient actor,” observes 


Polanski. “It’s much easier to | 


direct while acting than to act 
while directing. Directing is 
extremely difficult because you 
have to pay attention to every- 
thing and everyone at once. 
But acting is like sports. One 
does not know until the perfor- 
mance is over whether one has 
won or lost.” 


From Sheriff Matt Dillon 
on radio to Private Eye Frank 
Cannon on TV, Actor William 
Conrad, 61, has specialized in 
meting out justice. In his latest 
role, he is still enforcing the 
law, but with an Oriental twist. 
Taking on the title role in a 
new TV production of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Mikado, the 
portly Conrad will insist in his 
amateur baritone that the pun- 
ishment fit the crime. “He’s a 
great big cuddly granddad— 
Santa Claus with a lovely 
voice,” says Singer Kate Flow- 
ers, 29, who plays the heroine 
Yum-Yum in the musical, 
which was taped in London. 
Conrad enjoyed himself so 


| much that he intends to sign up 


for singing lessons when he re- 
turns to Los Angeles. “I hon- 


estly believe I would have been 
much happier, although much 
less rich, if I had taken up sing- 
ing as a career,” says the bud- 
ding Savoyard. “As my wife 


bathtub.” —By E. Graydon Carter 


AGOOR w¥ING 


| Conrad as The Mikado in London — 








On the Record 


Robert Giroux, 67, book publish- 
er, commenting on the new 
generation of editors who are 
more concerned with deals 
than with books: “Editors used 
to be known by their authors; 
now some of them are known 
by their restaurants.” 





| Alexander Haig, 57, Secretary of 
State, on the many bodyguards 
around U.S. Government offi- 
cials: “The other night when I 
leaned over to kiss my wife 
good night, I had to tell my se- 
curity agent to roll over.” 
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knows, I love to sing in the | 
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Video — 


Memories of a Golden Past 


A lavish British series mirrors Evelyn Waugh, faults and all 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED pus. beginning 
Jan. 18,8 p.m., E.S.T. Itis an odd book by 
one of the century’s oddest writers, and 
even he had serious reservations about it 
“[ reread Brideshead and was appalled,” 
he wrote Graham Greene In 1950, five 
years after publication But Brides- 
head Revisited, overwritten and under- 
plotted, is and probably will remain 
Evelyn Waugh’s best-known and most 
popular novel, a lush, sentimental tribute 
to Catholicism and to the period between 
the wars that Waugh regarded as the last 
gorgeous days of the British aristocracy 
Now. in this lavish and beautiful eleven- 
part series from Britain’s Granada Televi- 
sion, U.S. viewers will be able to see w hya 
book so often derided is yet so often loved. 

Probably never before, in fact, has a 
novel been so faithfully adapted. John 
Mortimer’s script preserves big chunks of 
Waugh’s narrative prose in addition to his 
dialogue. “We went for the book whole,” 
says Producer Derek Granger “We were 
true to its faults as well as its virtues, but 
the faults—the overluxuriance, for in- 
stance—are also rather appealing. Waugh 
wrote it during a very bleak period of 
World War II, and he looked back to his 
days in Oxford as golden, halcyon.” The 
most expensive TV production ever to 
come from Britain (about $9.9 million), 
Brideshead Revisited has a cast that in- 


Asextet of leading actors—Quick, Gielgud, Bloom, Olivier, Andrews and tron: 


| cludes John Gielgud, Laurence Olivier, 
| Claire Bloom, Mona Washbourne, Jeremy 
Irons, Anthony Andrews and Diana 
Quick. Not to mention, of course, that 
wonderful baroque pile called Castle 
Howard, which may indeed be the very 
house the author saw in his mind when he 
described the fictional Brideshead, first 
glimpsed on a cloudless day in June, 
“prone in the sunlight, gray and gold amid 
a screen of boskage.” 

The young man who does the glimps- 
ing is Brideshead’s narrator, Charles Ry- 
der (Irons), who finds his army unit biv- 
ouacked by coincidence on the grounds he 
knows so well. He had been introduced to 
the house years earlier by one of its inhab- 
itants, Sebastian Flyte (Andrews), an Ox- 
ford classmate renowned for “his beauty, 
which was arresting, and his eccentrici- 
ties of behaviour, which seemed to know 
no bounds.” In the flashbacks arising 
from Ryder’s bittersweet memories, Se- 
bastian gives long, champagne-inspired 
lunches in his rooms and, in an extrava- 
gant undergraduate fantasy, carries with 
him everywhere a large Teddy bear 
named Aloysius. Charles and Sebastian 
form a strong attachment and probably— 
although the relationship is kept behind 
its own screen of boskage in both the book 
and the series—become lovers 

Ryder soon falls in love with the en- 
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s—and a wonderful baroque pile called Castle Howard 












































tire Flyte family and becomes for a time 
almost an adopted son. His own widowed 
father (Gielgud) is comically austere In 
his affections; when his son returns to 
their London home after 15 months, he 
looks up in unhappy surprise and says, 
“Oh. dear.” The Flytes, by contrast, are 
warm and charming. Their only fault, in 
Charles’ conventional Anglican eyes, 1s 
their obsession with their exotic, un- 
English Catholic religion 

Propelled by piety, Lady Marchmain 
(Bloom) tries to mold everyone into good- 
ness. Therein lies much of the family 
tragedy. Lord Marchmain (Olivier), his 
love turned to hatred, has gone into self- 
imposed exile in Venice; Sebastian be- 
comes a doomed and hopeless alcoholic. 
“Poor Mummy,” he says, when he later 
learns of her death. “She was a true femme 
fatale. She killed with a touch.” Sebas- 
tian’s beautiful sister Julia (Quick) mean- 
time marries a crass politician, and 
Charles, who has become a painter, enters 
into an unhappy marriage of his own Ten 
years later, the two of them meet again on 
an ocean liner, and Charles loves the sis- 
ter as he did the brother—on-camera this 
time. Summing up 124 hours, Bloom jok- 
ingly remarks, “Boy meets boy. Boy loses 
boy. Boy finds girl. Girl dumps boy. Boy 
goes off alone.” 

At the beginning, Charles’ enchant- 
ment with Sebastian and the March- 
mains’ way of life is infectious, and the 
first several hours of Brideshead are a glo- 
rious feast—even better, no doubt, than 
those served up in Sebastian’s rooms at 
Christ Church college. The acting 1s scru- 

















pulous. Gielgud’s scenes with Irons in the 
Ryder dining room in London are small 
comic masterpieces of timing and nuance. 


when Lord Marchmain comes home to 
die at Brideshead. 

The trouble, for which Waugh is real- 
_ ly responsible, comes after Sebastian 
takes up a drunkard’s residence in the re- 
moteness of North Africa. When he 
leaves—for the last several hours, he is 
never seen—he takes with him the story's 
focal point and vitality. Like many narra- 
tors, Charles is a reactor, someone who re- 
sponds to people more interesting than 
himself. When he is forced to stand in the 
spotlight, he does not know what to do, 
and therefore does nothing. 

“I think Charles might have had a lit- 
tle more glamour,” Waugh’s friend Nancy 
Mitford delicately complained to him 
when he sent her an advance copy of the 
book. Mitford saw the point of making the 
narrator “dim,” but asked, “Would Julia 
and her brother and her sister all be in 
love with him if he was?” Irons asked him- 
self the same question when he was as- 
signed the role. “Is this character going to 
bore the audience terribly?” he wondered, 
“He certainly bores the pants off me.” 


oO"; solution considered during the 
shooting was to depart from Waugh 
and bring Sebastian back into the story. 
Charles Sturridge, who succeeded Mi- 
chael Lindsay-Hogg as director and is re- 
sponsible for most of what appears on- 
screen, did bring Sebastian back in a test 
scene that showed him in North Africa in 
the "30s, but the scene was discarded in 
editing. Still, the production’s fidelity to 
Waugh is something viewers can respect. 
Several hours of brilliance are worth a 
couple of tedium. Once hooked, it is 
doubtful that many people will give up on 
the series. That, in any event, was the ex- 
perience in Britain, where the last episode 
ran Dec. 22. Though it never won top rat- 
ings, the program did score a solid hit 
with the well-off and educated viewers 
prized by advertisers, and there was 
something of a Brideshead cult. Restau- 
rants and theater owners complained of 
lack of business on Brideshead Tuesdays, 
and Anglophiles as far away as Peking 
| begged for TV cassettes. Costume parties 
| were built around the show, and pret- 
ty Sebastian look-alikes were spotted 
accompanying Teddy bears into smart 
discos. 

How would Waugh, who died in 1966, 
have liked it? Very much, if the opinion of 
his son Auberon, who is also a writer, 
is any indication. “It's the best bit 
of television I’ve ever seen,” he says. 
“It is tremendously enjoyable, incredibly 
true to the novel.” Evelyn Waugh never 
had much affection for Americans or for 
television, however, and he probably 
would have had no more than a har- 
rumph of derision for the newest U.S. edi- 
tion of the book, which bills itself as 
a “companion to the PBS television 
series.” —By Gerald Clarke. Reported by 
Jef McAllister/London 














Olivier’s grand scenes come at the end, | 











Press 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Without Excessive Applause 


A: Ronald Reagan’s first year in office ends, Washington's political colum- 
nists, who like to be crisply assured in their opinions, find themselves baffled 
in assessing his performance. Consensus seems to be two cheers for Reagan, 
somewhat begrudged. Not so much cheers for his program or any adeptness in 
foreign policy, but for his capacity to stay personally popular and for his unex- 
pected skill in having his way with Congress. “The applause from the audience at 
home and abroad has not been excessive,” Columnist James Reston concludes. 
Oddly enough, liberal columnists are the ones who dwell most on Reagan's 
likability, as if still in need of an explanation as to how he stole away their con- 
stituency. As Mary McGrory put it, “Everyone knows the phenomenon: the new- 
ly jobless auto worker who still wants to ‘give Reagan a chance’; the bus driver 
who is hit by the cutback in school lunch programs but who admires Reagan's 
stance against the Communists.” Furthermore, she laments, “during his long 
march to the White House, Reagan, the hip-shooter, was often called to account. 
But as President, he is not.” Right-wing columnists, such as William Safire, Wil- 
liam F. Buckley and George Will, treat Reagan’s likability as a useful sales tool, 
but seem to regard Reagan as too inattentive and superficial a student of the 
causes they espouse. Approval is somewhat sicklied over with condescension. 


Reston of the New York Times . = —— 
82 resolutions. 











has placed his rocking chair square- 
ly in the center of the political spec- 
trum. “The President is criticized 
for [his] amiable indifference,” Res- 
ton wrote, “but it may be our hope 
for the next three years of his presi- 






Ig 


dency.” (In the same column Res- ft 
ton just as spongily described Men- : 
achem Begin as a “wonderful but wi < 
% fit< 





bad-tempered old man.”) Colum- | 
nists do have days like that. A week 

later Reston was back on firmer ground. He found consolation in an Administra- 
tion that is “more moderate than its words . . . For when he is confronted by the 
facts, he denies he’s switching, but he switches . . . actually, Ronald Reagan is a 
very gabby but cautious man. He doesn’t have a world policy but a movie script.” 

Columnist Joseph Kraft saw the Administration ending its first year “floun- 
dering in triumph. The reason is that the goals attained by the President were 
heavily ideological. Since the Reagan ideology bears scant relation to the real 
world, his successes make only slight progress on the true problems.” In foreign 
affairs, the globetrotting Kraft finds Washington “lagging behind events 
Ronald Reagan came to the presidency with only a smattering of general, often 
incompatible, ideas about foreign policy.” The Administration is now subjected 
to “unkind cuts from friends all over the world”—from West Germany. Israel, 
Saudi Arabia and China. “First Washington needs to work out a concerted 
course of action for dealing with its worldwide problems.” But for the time being. 
Kraft lamely concludes: “When friends turn nasty, a good way to show how 
much this country counts is to put the world on hold for a spell.” Curious. 

Strong journalistic criticism of Reagan often falters, being delivered without 
rancor, as if recognizing that in any harsher confrontation Reagan gets the sym- 
pathy vote. Such is the Reagan phenomenon. Reagan’s “success in two separate 
careers,” David Broder writes, “has depended on audience reactions.” In playing 
to it, with a smile, a cock of his head and an oversimplified explanation, the Pres- 
ident can make the well-informed writers of searching analysis feel irrelevant. 

The closest historical parallel may be Eisenhower, whom the Washington 
columnists of his day faulted for inertia and inarticulateness. Both Reagan and 
Eisenhower were conservatives who entered politics late, inveighing against the 
dominance of Big Government. Eisenhower's solution was to keep so loose a 
hand on the tiller that his successor, John F. Kennedy, could win election in 1960 
on a deliberately vague slogan that everyone understood: “Let's get the country 
moving again.” Reagan is just as much a 9 to 5 President as Eisenhower, but has 
proved much more actively committed to reducing the size and burden of Gov- 
ernment. Both, whatever the verdict on their policies, have seemed able to main- 
tain a personal popularity and be judged separately on that. Historians may be 
just as baffled as Washington columnists. 
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Presenting Fearless Francis! 





Coppola unveils his new film ina bankruptcy-defying stunt 


Come one, come all to the Greatest 
Show on Earth! The Zoetrope Circus is 
back in town! Famous for its tradition of | 
death-defying stunts! Three years ago they 
thrilled you with Apocalypse Now —and 
made you gasp with public previews on two 
continents, perpetually revised endings, 
ruptured psyches! Last year they made you 
weep with the spectacle of a three-ring mov- 
ie studio on the verge of bankruptcy, only to 
be saved at the last minute by the world-re- 
nowned Paramount Pictures! And now, for 
their most stupendous caper, never before 
attempted on any stage... One From the 
Heart! It will be presented—without the 
sponsorship of Paramount—at the legend- 
ary Radio City Music Hall in the heart of 
glamorous Manhattan! So come! See a 
high-wire artiste, a pratfalling clown, a 
man who shoots himself from cannons, a@ 
spellbinding ringmaster . . _all wrapped up 
in the person of Mr. Zoetrope himself. 
Francis Coppola! 


A’ the guy did was rent a hall to pre- 
view his movie. But the guy was Fran- 
cis Coppola, 42, director of the Godfather 
films and Apocalypse Now; and the hall 
was the 6,000-seat art deco monument in 
Rockefeller Center; and the movie was a 
$26 million love story whose balloon- 
ing budget carried Coppola's Zoe- 
trope Studios further on its drift to- 
ward disaster; and in violation of all 
movieland protocol, the preview was 
arranged without notifying the film’s 
distributor. And so, with one full- 
page ad placed in last Sunday’s New 
York Times, Coppola turned One 
From the Heart from a potential loser 
into the year’s first big media event. 
This Friday night, thousands of the 
movie-mad and the just plain curious 
will crowd into the Music Hall to 
watch this world-class shaman pull a 
rabbit—or a dog—out of his hat. “It’s 
a brilliant move,” marvels Writer- 
Director Paul Schrader (American 
Gigolo). “If it’s a hit he can wipe oul a 
year of bad publicity.” 

The past year has not been kind 
to Coppola and Zoetrope. Three 
movies the studio was to have re- 
leased in 1981—not only One From | 
the Heart but also Hammett, German 
Director Wim Wenders’ moody de- © 
tective drama, and Escape Artist, Ca- | 
leb Deschanel’s saga of a runaway 
boy—have yet to be seen. The Chase " 
Manhattan Bank, which had lent 
, millions to Coppola, cut off the fund- 
ing. Staff salaries were met with the 
help of Paramount Pictures, which 





bought one of Zoetrope’s scripts and The director with Heart Stars Kinski 


Paramount also secured the distribution 
rights to One from the Heart. 

The film. a stylized musical set in Las 
Vegas on Independence Day, recounts the 
affairs of a junkyard owner (Frederic For- 
rest) with two women: a travel agent (Teri 
Garr) and a circus star (Nastassia 
Kinski). Coppola calls Heart “a lounge 
operetta, pretty and sweet. I've made too 
many gangster and soldier movies. I like 
fantasy and fable—it’s a large part of me.” 
It is also a huge part of the film’s budget: 
Dean Tavoularis’ dazzling sets cost more 
than $6 million to build. The film went 
$11 million over the original budget, 
shooting was suspended as Coppola 
wooed other investors—and in August, 
Paramount showed a very rough cut to a 
group of disappointed exhibitors. Coppola 
the lion tamer felt caged; it was time to 
crack the whip and see who jumped. 

“As soon as things started going bad 
with Paramount I decided to open the 
film,” explained Coppola last week, sit- 
ting in his luxurious San Francisco pent- 
house office. “It’s like being rejected by 
your lover; it gives you an excuse to call 
someone else. Every day I heard that 
somebody new didn’t like it. So I thought, 
let's have a perfect screening—a big 
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and Garr 








screen, good projection, a 1.33 ratio [the 
pre-CinemaScope screen shape, 1.33 
times as wide as it is high] so the heads 
don’t get chopped off. Let 6,000 people see 
it. not six exhibitors. Besides, I own the 
picture, not Paramount. It’s up to me to 
make it a success. If it is, we'll be able to 
make eight to ten pictures a year. If not, 
the banks get the studio.” 

There is some dispute over who owns 
One From the Heart. According to one 
source, Coppola may have sold the film to 
Paramount without having bought it back 
from MGM, its previous distributor. Law- 
yers from Paramount and Zoetrope are 
also haggling over the contract. Did Para- 
mount renege by not paying Zoetrope $1.6 
million in “completion money”? Did Cop- 
pola lose his claim by going too far over 
the shooting schedule? The maestro main- 
tained that these details do not matter: 
“There is no battle as far as I'm con- 
cerned. I'm just trying to give people the 
excitement the movie business isn’t giving 
them. Caution doesn’t make for good 
show business or good art.” Then the co- 
author of the screenplay for Patton stood 
and quoted the general: “L ‘audace, fou- 
jours l'audace.” 

It is Coppola’s audacity—as brilliant 
film maker and profligate showman— 
that raises both hopes and hackles in the 
industry. Last week Paramount execu- 
tives were grunting “No comments” 
through clenched teeth—perhaps be- 
cause, as Zoetrope President Robert 
Spiotta suggests, “they're more dis- 
turbed by not being told than by 
Francis’ marketing strategy.” One 
Paramount insider did allow that 
“we might well have backed the 
idea—if Francis had come to us with 
it.” But surprise is all in a flanking 
maneuver. Besides, as one screen- 
writer friend of Coppola’s says: 
“Francis is a genius at manipulating 
the media, and I'll bet he pulls it off 
again. Just remember: this isn’t the 
story of a little guy against the sys- 
tem. Francis is the system.” 

System or chaos, Coppola is nev- 
er dull, Two years ago, he had New 
York cinephiles atwitter with his 
presentation of the seven-hour Our 
Hitler. Last January he put a refur- 
bished version of Abel Gance’s 1927 
epic Napoleon into the Music Hall, 
and played host to not just a celebrity 
party but an exhilarating film experi- 
ence. After the Napoleon coup, movie 
wags were wondering which charis- 
matic dictator Coppola would bring 
to New York in early 1982. Now they 
know. Frederic Forrest may be 
romancing Nastassia Kinski on- 
screen, but center stage will again 
be occupied by the One and Only. 
Lay-deez and Gen-tle-men 
Francis Ford Patton Bonaparte | 
Coppola! —By Richard Corliss. Reported 





by Martha Smilgis/San Francisco 








offered Coppola a low-interest loan. 
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“T'm just trying to give people the excitement.” 
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He has, in fact, written about it with ap- 
palling accuracy for Harper's magazine 
and caused a flap. The dean has also been 
criticized for his role in the arrest of two 
_ blacks accused of murder. Corde has 
been called a racist, a traitor to his 
“home town and a fool. His boss is 


Truth and Consequences 


THE DEAN’S DECEMBER; By Saul Bellow; Harper & Row; 312 pages; $13.95 









t its richest, Saul Bellow’s free- 


Books | 7 
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style prose reads as if a Division 
Street Dostoyevsky were writing a 
book called Thus Spake the Nobel 
Savage. In Mr, Sammiler’s Planet 
(1970), the author’s tone took a Spen- 
glerian edge as the novel's elderly 
New Yorker ruminated on the de- 
cline of the West Side and, inferen- 
tially, civilization as the author 
knows and reveres it. Sammler had 
political repercussions. Bellow was 
accused of being aloof, insensitive 
and a neoconservative. He has calm- 
ly and disdainfully rejected these la- 
bels as simplistic. 

Any suggestion that the 1976 No- 


ond front in Bellow’s war on cultural 


are set almost exclusively in Chicago 
and Bucharest, a disparity under- 
scored by the line, “There was noth- 
ing too rum to be true.” In fact, the 
book is largely based on a trip that 
the novelist and his wife made to Ru- 
mania a few years ago to visit her dy- 
ing mother. 


old cogitators. Corde, a Chicago col- 
lege dean, spends a great deal of time 


bel prizewinner was intimidated by § 
his critics is dispelled in The Dean's 4 
December, a work that opens a sec- 7 


and intellectual nihilism. The scenes © 


The literary result is Albert 
Corde, the latest and best of Bellow’s © 





2 miffed at the publicity caused by his 
magazine piece, and his boyhood 


them.” 


~ whose theories and discourses usual- 
) ly distort rather than describe. “The 
' first act of morality,’ Corde con- 


friend Dewey Spangler, now a fam- 
ous columnist and “princely commu- | 
nicator,” complains that Corde put | 
too much poetry into Chicago. 

Corde responds that Chicago put 
the poetry into him. He had to write 
the truth as he saw it on the streets. 
Pulling Corde’s strings, Bellow leaves 
little doubt of his position: “What was 
the real explanation? Again, the high 
intention—to prevent the American 
idea from being pounded into dust al- 
together. And here is our American 
idea: liberty, equality, justice, democ- 
racy, abundance. And here is what 
things are like today in a city like | 
Chicago. Have a look! How does the 
public apprehend events? It doesn’t 
apprehend them. It has been de- 
prived of the capacity to experience 


Corde points to a prevailing ma- 
terialism that deadens the senses 
with adgab, propaganda and infor- 
mation bits. He fingers professional 
explainers like his pal Spangler, 


cludes, “was to disinter the reality . . . 


in an underheated Bucharest apart- Saul Bellow: a daily, indispensable change of perspective 
ment waiting for his mother-in-law to 

die in a state hospital and mulling over the 
retreat of “personal humanity” before 
“the worldwide process of consolidation.” 
The woman was an eminent psychiatrist 
and former Minister of Health whose hu- 
manism was incompatible with the Com- 
munist regime. Corde’s wife Minna is an 
astrophysicist who defected to the U.S. 


represent it anew as art would repre- 
sent it.” 

The caul that separates mankind 
from nature and the power of art to re- 
store perception and feeling are not new 
themes for Bellow. But never has he stat- 
ed them with more force or political in- 
tent. This is not to say that the author has 
a future in politics. He lacks the facile an- 
swers that pull votes; he has only difficult 



























464 ‘This is a terribly bad time 
for my wife.” 

Spangler said sympathetically 
but knowingly (superknowingly— 
that had always been a specialty 





and must now beg a vindictive bureaucra- with him): ‘I can just imagine. For questions, and he insists on talking up to 
cy for permission to see her failing mother. you, too. All kinds of hell in Chica- his audience. 
The dean, a “hungry observer,” de- | | go. ’mdamnediflcanexplainwhy || 

scribes the bleak utilitarianism and || you wrote those pieces ... Then here, then, does this leave The 
pinched daily life in the old Eastern Euro- there’s the trial you're mixed up in.’ Dean's December as a novel to be 
pean capital. Earthquake damage is “You've been following that?’ read and enjoyed? Two generations of 
crudely patched if repaired at all; the pub- ‘J always take the Chicago pa- "| | Bellow fans should not be disappointed. 
lic crematorium is a factory where the pers. My assistant forwards the clip- Although Corde is usually found shivering 


pings. Your fat-ass cousin is going 
to town on you. . . He’sa bad actor.’ 
‘I thought you had changed 


dead are reduced unceremoniously to 
convenient size; his wife’s childhood 
home, once a center of culture and com- 


call. There are flashbacks of Chicago as 
only Bellow can re-create it, boisterous, 


‘Well, we needn't make a con- 
test of it. I did say once that with a 


than the Cordes’ efforts to see Valeria. But 
no writer turns an idea into a physical 
sensation as well as Bellow does. He has 
no contemporary equal in revealing the 
“mad clarity” of family relationships or in 
planting the seeds of metaphor in fertile 


with buckets of water.” 





hese are not cheap shots aimed to crip- 
ple Rumania’s tourist industry or elic- 
it smug agreement about Communist inef- 


ficiency, Corde has seen worse in Chicago. 
L _ 4 
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in one room in Rumania, he has total re- | 


fort, is only a notch above a slum tene- your mind, and he was now okay by hard-nosed and advantageously back- 
ment: “Radiators turned cold after break- you.’ ward: “By the time the latest ideas reach 
fast. The faucets went dry at 8 a.m. and *Whatare you talking about?. . . Chicago, they're worn thin and easy to see 
did not run again until evening. The bath- I didn’t want him around. It was you through.” 

tub had no stopper. You flushed the toilet | | who listened to his bogus poetry.” There is no conventional plot other | 














WHY, LAST YEAR, 15,000 


BUCKED THE CONVENTIO 
THE LURE OF ST. 

AND THE DICT. 
TO BUYA SAAB. 


The conventional wisdom: Perfor- 
mance cars are impractical; practical 
cars can’t perform. (Every Saab is 
proof that this isn’t true. ) 

Status and the crowd: When the 
number of BMW and Mercedes deal- 
erships in Beverly Hills, Westport, 
Marin County and Palm Beach rivals 
the number of fast-food joints on 
Route 66, status would appear to be 
the most effective automotive mar- 
keting strategy. 

Bucking that, in truth, was not 
too hard. Nevertheless, there is no 
middle ground where Saabs are 
concerned. No wishy-washy 
equivocation, 

Even the most insignificant fea- 
ture (where the ignition is) inspires 
heated disagreement. 

“Putting the ignition on the floor 
next to the hand brake is the most 
convenient place for it,” say the Saab 
aficionados. 

“Why can’t they put it where I'm 
used to It?” says the conventional 
wisdom. 

The front-wheel drive 
controversy. 

Saab had front-wheel drive as 
early as 1949. The automotive crowd 
saw it as an oddity. 

In truth, it was odd to see Saabs 
speed up hills in a snowstorm. Hold 
the road unerringly in the rain. And 
take corners like zippy sports cars. 

As time went on, a whole group of 
Saab fans developed among the 
legions of backseat drivers who didn’t 
have to battle with bulky drive shafts 
for legroom. 

The controversy, for what it was, 
expired in the late "70s. 

The end of the decade saw auto- 
maker after automaker falling over 
themselves to get on the front-wheel 
drive bandwagon that Saab had pio- 
neered all the way back in the big 
band era. 

But those 15,000 people didn’t 
seize upon Saab because of tech- 
nological breakthroughs. 

Any car today can trot out a 
laundry list of impressive features. 

Many of them similar to what 
Saab offers. 

Overhead cam engine, rack-and- 
pinion steering, disc brakes. You've 


*Saab 900 5-speed Turbo: @EPA estimated mpg. 31 estimated highway mpg. Use estimated mpg for comparison only, Mileage vanes with speed, inp length and weather. Actual haghtoay mileage will probably be bess 
Turbo, See chart for other models. *Manufacturer’s suggested retarl price, Not mcluding taxes license, freight, 


heard them reeled off as many times 
as we have. 

But somehow, some way, some- 
thing happens differently when 
they're put together the way Saab 
puts them together. 

The something that happens is 
called the “driving experience” 

The Saab 900 series, for example, 
pose as family cars. 

But with all the space and econ- 
omy that allow owners to rationalize 
their purchases, come the handling 
and suspension of a sports car. And 
with it, the knowledge that the car 
that ambles so responsibly to the 
shopping center can, ata moment's 
notice, zip over to an “Autocross” and 
do the owner proud. (“Autocrosses” 
are speed events in which cars race 
one at a time against the clock. 
They're usually held in otherwise 
sedate suburban parking lots. ) 


The performance of turbocharging. 
Who could question that? 


The faint of heart, of course. But 
they're beyond redemption. 

The serious criticism comes from 
the utilitarians. Who needs all that 
power? That acceleration? That 
g-force sensation? 

Saab owners, on the other hand, 
see the utility in performance. 

Indeed, the safety in performance. 

They see it every time they pass a 
trailer on a two-lane highway or enter 
a highway from a merge lane. 

They see the virtue of turbo- 
charging because all that power comes 
with roughly the gas mileage of a 1971 
Volkswagen Beetle? 


One disinterested observer 
who became interested in Saab. 


Road & Track magazine recently 
named the Saab Turbo as the Best 
Sports Sedan for the Eighties. 

The editors were unanimous. 
(Maybe the first time there has been 
unanimous affection displayed for the 
controversial Saab. ) 

What makes the choice particularly 
interesting is that the category, 
Sports Sedans, seems to be the very 
one where most discriminating car 
buyers are headed. Out of frustration. 

The Sports Sedan sacrifices 





PEOPLE 


NAL WISDOM, 
ATUS, 


ATES OF THE CROWD 


nothing. Not performance (it handles 
like a sports car). Not comfort (two 
adults, three kids, and a dog don’t 
lead to claustrophobia). Not luxury. 
Not even economy when you con- 
sider again how the Turbo preserves 
gas mileage. 

The nits. 

Saabs are for people who love the 
feel of the road. Its suspension is 
abhorred by the driver who wants to 
be insulated from the world. 

Saabs are for people who like 
tight, responsive steering. They are 
denigrated by people who like to 
make U-turns with their pinkie. 

Saab Turbos are cheap to some. 
Fair-priced to others. Outrageously 
expensive to the rest.$15,600** to all. 





1982 SAAB PRICE* LIST 


900 3-Door 5-Speed $10,400 
Automatic 10,750 | 
900 4-Door 5-Speed $10,700 
Automat 11,050 
9008 3-Door 5-Speed $12,100 
Automat 12,450 
9008 4-Door 5-Speed $12,700 
Automaty 13,050 
900 Turbo 3-Door 5-Speed $15,600 
Automat 15,950 
900 Turbo 4-Door 5-Speed $16,260 
Automat 16,610 
Turbo models include a Sony XR70, 4-Speaker 








| Steve «0 Sound System as standard equipment. 





Saabs are for people who enjoy 
driving. Even a trip to the station. 
Saabs are not for people who see 
driving as just another chore in this 
vale of tears. 

Will you love it or will you 
follow the crowd? 

You've got us. 

But it’s not going too far to say 
that you owe it to yourself to find out. 

Whether you're moving up from a 
Camaro. Or moving up from a BMW, 
Audi, Peugeot, or whatever. 

Test drive a Saab. In fact, test 
drive it a couple of times. Then com- 
pare it. Then come back and test 
drive it again. 

But don't just drive it around the 
block a couple of times. Drive it the 
way you would if you owned it. 

At least, in the end, you'll have a 
pleasure few car buyers ever have: 
You won't be undecided. 


“*3-door 


dealer charges or ophons. But including every innovation from front-wheel drive to turbocharging on the Turbo. 
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The most intelligent car 
ever built. 


“Stops Sque 

* Protects Me 
Lresens Rusted § 
"8s Sticky Mec! 
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” 
Tears enace persia 






For anything that Sticks or Squeaks. 
Use in house, shop or car. Protects 
against rust, cleans and lubricates. 


It really works. 
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situations. Corde’s considerations of lead 
poisoning in the environment suggest an 
age of reverse alchemy in which the gold 
of Western civilization is turned into a 
crushing, toxic weight. The difference be- 
tween an open society where the specula- 
tions grow spontaneously and a closed 


system with its sterile dogma is drama- | 


tized in a stunning juxtaposition. Corde 


| and his wife ascend the telescope cage un- 


der the opening dome of the Mount Palo- 
mar observatory. He feels that he could go 
on forever. But he is also reminded of the 
rounded roof of the Bucharest crematori- 
um. the dome “that never opened. You 
could pass through only as smoke.” 
Bellow’s prose is unadorned, hard and 
penetrating. Yet even in such a serious 
work he cannot suppress his poetic im- 
pulses. Ignorant of astrophysics, Corde 
explains his wife’s occupation as “bring- 
ing together a needle from one end of the 
universe with a thread from the opposite 
end.” Elsewhere, he muses that if a film 
were made of one’s life, every other frame 
would be death: “Destruction and resur- 
rection in alternate beats of being, but 
speed makes it seem continuous.” And 
there is Corde himself, whose name is 
French for string. A little obvious, but 
Bellow has never had much patience for 
furtive symbolism. Stretched tightly be- 
tween Chicago and Bucharest, his fine fic- 
tional instrument is tuned perfectly to the 
dissonances of the times and the unheard 
but strangely felt music of a seductive 
eternity. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


At 165 Ibs., he is ten pounds heavier 
than when he regularly played paddle 
ball. Saul Bellow, 66, also says that he 
used to be 5 ft. 9 in. tall but seems to have 
shrunk. The burdens of the Nobel Prize? 

“The award was a pain in the neck in 
lots of ways,” he says. “It made a celebrity 
out of me and gave me a lot of empty re- 
sponsibility, like signing letters . . . But | 
could say what I liked on any subject and, 
for a kid from the Chicago streets, that’s 


some change.” 


Wi the novelist has been saying 
lately is that writers in the 20th cen- 
tury have to make up their minds about 
the view that existence is meaningless. 
Bellow has made up his mind: “Nihilism 
is an act of pride. You are so secure in ra- 
tional or intellectual analysis, beginning 
with the death of God and descending to 
the last detail of one’s wretched biology 
that you arrogate to yourself powers of 
judgment that you don’t really have.” 
Who is to judge? Like Albert Corde, Bel- 
low does not leap into religious faith: “I 
never take it upon myself to make state- 
ments over which I have no mental or 
emotional control. I go with my deepest 
inclinations and what they say, they say 
But I don’t have any title for them.” 
Literature, then, is about experience, 
not labels. Henderson the Rain King, Her- 
zog and Humboldt’s Gift, for example, are 
filled with woman troubles. Three of Bel- 
low’s marriages ended in divorce. Since 
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An insistence on talking up to his audience. 


1974 he has been married to Alexandra 
Ionescu Tulcea, 47, a Rumanian-born 
mathematician who teaches at North- 
western University. But many characters 
were drawn from people Bellow knew 
and heard about in Chicago. There are 
the loners, losers, roughneck lawyers and 
sharpies. Bellow himself can give a raffish 
appearance. His wardrobe includes snap- 
py suits, colorful ties and dark hats. 

Those who knew the author during 
the '40s and °50s in New York City recall 
an assured, witty man whose almond- | 
shaped eyes, strong, straight nose and 
wide, sensuous mouth attracted many fe- 
male admirers. Bellow too remembers the 
“glorious girls” but also the rich cultural 
life before the universities lured away 
many of his writer friends, and the paint- 
ers moved to the beaches of Long Island. 
“New York was the city of my dreams,” 
he says, before tartly adding, “Of course, 
it’s no longer the city of anybody's dreams 
unless you specialize in nightmares.” 

Chicago, too, is a place where one can 
wake up screaming. Before moving to a 
high-rise apartment overlooking Lake 
Michigan, the novelist used to play classi- 
cal music to drown out street noises. Says 
Bellow: “The nights are long; the streets 
are dangerous; people don’t go out and 
I'm not a great television watcher. Sol 
read a lot.” 

Bellow continues to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where since 1962 he 
has been a member of the Committee of | 
Social Thought. He still sees many of his | 
high school friends: “People in Chicago 
are fairly innocent about fame and so on, 
and after a few minutes we are on old foot- 
ings. They speak freely to me. I speak free- 
ly to them.” A few years ago, one friend 
taught Bellow to stand on his head, an ex- 
ercise he practices daily. Says the author, 
who has never been satisfied with the con- 
ventional view: “It does wonders for me to 
put myself in reverse. It has become an in- 
dispensable change of perspective.” ae 
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s s on 
Specific Gravity | 
THOMAS MANN: THE MAKING OF 

AN ARTIST, 1875-1911 

by Richard Winston 

Knopf: 325 pages; $17.95 





awareness, received detailed instructions 
from the author, who was 26, Compari- 
sons to Dickens and the “great Russians” 
were recommended. About himself, the 
noted ironist was seldom ironical. 

He was also seldom wrong; within two 
decades he was to be on the shelves with 


| Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, Even so, he 


H: had the hubris to advance a world 
view, to rewrite the Bible in his Joseph 
novels, to devise the great metaphor of 
Europe as a sanatorium full of the walk- 
ing wounded in The Magic Mountain. | 
Was Thomas Mann ever unsure of him- | 
self, writing his quota of pages day after 
| day in the comfort of a Germany he was 
later to renounce for exile in California? 
Was he ever young? 

The answer seems to be yes—just 
barely—on the basis of the rich evidence 
assembled by Richard Winston, editor of 
Letters of Thomas Mann and a distin- 
guished translator, who died at 62 in 1979 | 

j after reaching only the 36th year in 
‘ Mann’ life. 

The young writer isolated here was 
hardly a flaming rebel. His favorite form 
of truancy as a boy was listening to his 
half-Brazilian mother play the piano and 
sing Brahms. Papa was a senator of the 
: Baltic seaport town of Liibeck and a pros- 
perous grain merchant: the perfect bour- 
| geois figure for a young artist to revolt 
| against. 


By the time he was 23, Mann had al- 
ready struck his friends as “grave.” The 
| brief period he spent as editorial assistant 
on the satirical magazine Simplicissimus 
only seemed to increase his specific gravi- 
ty. The summers he spent in Italy seemed 
to make him even more German. To go 
south in a Mann story became a symbol 
for going to the devil. 

Once he began writing in earnest, 
Mann managed his career as though it 
were the family business. Friends about to 
review his first novel, Buddenbrooks, a 
story of materialistic decline and youthful 

















Thomas Mann (circa 1905) 
South of Germany was hell. 
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knew at the start that his sense of inven- 
tion could not equal his powers of obser- 
vation. As Winston notes, “A symbolic 
fiction must be provided with the most re- 
alistic of foundations. This was an article 
of faith with Mann from the outset of his 
career.” And where was he to find those 
foundations? In the lives of his colleagues 
and contemporaries, no matter how vul- 
nerable they were; art was everything. 
Aschenbach, the enfeebled aesthete of 
Death in Venice (1913), for example, was 
modeled after Gustav Mahler, who was 
dying at the time. “Nothing is invented in 
[the story],”” Mann boasted, as if the con- 
fession added to his stature as an artist. 

It is fitting that this biographical frag- 
ment ends with Death in Venice. In that 
work Mann learned to treat death, mad- 
ness, self-destruction at the level of ge- 
nius. Yet when the artist stood up from his 
desk to talk about his work, he could bare- 
ly survive his own respectability. For, as 
The Making of an Artist subtly reveals, 
Mann may have loved his Latin mother, 
but he became his Teutonic father. Win- 
ston might have concluded the life with- 
out edging any closer to the man. At 36, 
Mann was complete. —By Melvin Maddocks 


Ivy League Bond 


MARCO POLO, IF YOU CAN 
by William F. Buckley Jr. 
Doubleday; 233 pages; $13.95 


Veo of Cold War I who are rush- 
ing to re-enlist for Cold War II should 
get a lift from this jaunty medley of 1950s 
history and spy fiction. Through diplo- 
matic freeze and thaw, William F. Buck- 
ley Jr., editor of the National Review, has 
always kept his ideological thermostat set 
at a conservative 32° F. In his fourth nov- 
el-entertainment, he again slips into the 
adventurous alter id, Blackford Oakes, 
the dashing Yalie spook who first ap- 
peared in Saving the Queen. 

Oakes, like the author, is a remark- 
ably versatile fellow. In Marco Polo, If 
You Can, he quotes Yeats, works for the 
CIA and pilots a U-2. But he is not a rou- 
tine spy in the sky. Because a mole in the 
National Security Council has been pass- 
ing policy secrets to the Soviets, Oakes is 
asked to fake a forced landing in the 
U.S.S.R. and allow a packet of forged doc- 
uments to fall into enemy hands. The aim 
of this counterespionage is to neutralize a 
Soviet agent and drive a wedge into Chi- 
nese-Soviet relations. Can Blackie pull off 
this caper and get home in time for such 
bourgeois sentimentality as marrying his 
sweetheart and celebrating Christmas? 











Let FORTUNE 
organize your 
life next year. 


Order your copy 
of the 1982 
FORTUNE 

Desk Diary today. 


The Fortune Diary ranks among the 
world's most distinctive desk diaries. 
It's printed on the finest quality gilt- 
edged paper and is bound in elegant 
dark grey. The Diary measures 834” 
x 11%" and is available only through 
FORTUNE. 


The Diary covers 14 months, from 
December 1981 through January 
1983. The pages lie flat for easy use. 
Each two-page spread shows the 
current week at a glance with space 
for noting appointments at half-hour 
intervals. Calendars at the top of 
each right-hand page show the 
previous, current, and upcoming 
months. 


Plus three famous FoRTUNE 
directories. Bound into the Diary 
are the ForRTUNE 500 Directory, the 
Second 500, and the Top 50 com- 
panies in each of six non-industrial 
groups. You'll have the performance 
record of 1,300 companies at your 
fingertips 


An appropriate gift. The FORTUNE 
Diary makes an excellent gift for 
friends, business associates, and 
clients. It's useful, good looking, 

and reasonably priced. One to four 
copies cost $19.50 each, plus $1.60 
each for handling and shipping. Five 
to nine copies cost $15.50 each; ten 
or more $13.50 each. In all cases, 
please add $1.60 each for handling 
and shipping. (Residents of Canada: 
Amount levied by Canadian Cus- 
toms will be added.) 


Reserve today. A limited number of 
Diaries is being printed so send your 
order today. Mail with your check to 
The Fortune Diary, 541 North Fair- 
banks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Or call toll-free (800) 621-7309; in 
Illinois, (800) 572-9483. Your order 
will be filled in time for holiday gift 
giving 
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Trying harder To Avis that means giving you the service you 
expect and deserve. 

The Avis maintenance system is a good example. Every car receives 
9 safety, 7 comfort and 6 cleanliness checks before you drive it away. The 
proof is on every mirror: the Avis maintenance checklist, signed by the 
service agent who personally inspected your Avis Car. 

It’s that kind of attention to detail by nearly 2,000 Avis employees 
that keeps the Avis car better maintained than the average family car. 


AVIS 


For reservations and full details, call Avis toll-free at 800-331-1212. Or see your travel consultant. 
Maintenance procedures may vary at certain locations. 





Avis features GM cars like the 
Pontiac Bonneville. 


1981 Avis Rent A Car System, Inc, Avis™ 
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- eS ™ es words electronically. At up to 1,000 words a minute. In Il 
| he IBM Display writer Sy stem. different languages. 
The Displaywriter also lets you edit, revise, change 
your format, do math, merge, and file with electronic 











When an error in spelling mars an otherwise perfect 
piece of work, a strange thing happens: 


People remember the spelling error more than they speed. 
remember the otherwise perfect piece of work. All of which goes toward giving you a flawless finished 


The IBM Displaywriter helps stop spelling errors like document. 


these from happening. Which is exactly what you want to stick in people’s 
PI s ) ’ peo} 


Because it’s more than just a text processor. It’s a text minds. 
processor that lets you check the spelling of up to 50,000 As opposed to the alternatove. 


1 am interested in learning more about the IBM Displaywriter System. 
Please have your representative get in touch with me. 
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Can American business 


survive without Theory Z? 


For years, American managers have assumed that Japanese 
management techniques are not applicable to American 
corporations. And during that time, they've watched 
Japanese productivity rise to supremacy, while American 
productivity declines rapidly. 


William Ouchi, the man who coined the term "Theory 2” thinks 
differently. In his revolutionary book —the definitive bestseller 
that’s been acclaimed by every major business journal — 
he outlines exactly why, what, and how we can learn from 
Japanese business philosophy. 


Many Fortune 500 companies in the U.S. have already 
adapted the Theory Z style of management with tre- 
mendous success. Executives of all corporations —large 
and small—should read Theory Z if American business 
is to prosper in the 1980's. 


"Inthe years ahead, common use ofthe term ‘Theory Z’ 

will attest to the significant contribution of this impor- 

tant work.” —Arjay Miller, Director 
Ford Motor Company 


“Lam convinced that Theory Z will be an important 
milestone of progress for the business world.” 
—Akio Morita, Chairman, CEO 
Sony Corporation 
“Theory Z should be required reading for all 


American managers.” —Michael Maccoby 
author of The Gamesman 


Over 6 months on "The New York Times Bestseller List.” 
Selected by AMA Book Club, Fortune Book Club, 
Book-of-the-Month Club and Macmillan Executive 
Program. 
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| William F. Buckley Jr. 





An alter id in Cold War iE 


Not to worry; the East and West love to 
swap important captured agents at any 
time of the year. 

Buckley embroiders this story with 
subplots and uneven characterizations of 


| such personages as Allen Dulles, J. Edgar 





Hoover, Dean Acheson, Nikita Khru- 
shchev and Charles de Gaulle. The results 
are mixed. The author’s portrait of Hoo- 
ver, for example, seems a weak parody of 


old newsweeklies: “Jut-jawed, beefy, all 


business,” etc. 

But Buckley’s Eisenhower is a re- 
freshing bit of revisionism. From behind 
the famous grin and fractured press-con- 
ference syntax, the Great Golfer emerges 


| as crisp, shrewd and decisive: “Herter, 


go back and study the minutes of all Na- 
tional Security Council meetings going 
back three months at least. Then assume 
everything we said is known to the 
Kremlin. Report back to me, and advise 
me how this will affect a) our policy; 
b) our negotiations; c) our public state- 
ments ... Twining? Do the same thing 
_.. Get back to me by the fifth of Octo- 


| ber, or by the time their missiles land on 


us, whichever comes first ... Dulles? 
Find the mole.” 

The assignment proves difficult, dan- 
gerous and, at times, confusing to the 
reader. Buckley’s narrative line has some 
loops and kinks. From a scene in which 
Oakes awaits sentence for espionage in 
Moscow, the book flashes back to Fascist 
Italy and fashionable Washington with a 
romantic side trip to Bermuda. Buckley 
the novelist, unlike Buckley the columnist 
and lecturer, is not out to score debating 
points. But there are some targets of op- 
portunity that are too juicy to overlook. 
An American Communist lawyer, repre- 
senting a captured Soviet spy, aggressively 
defends his client's civil rights in a manner 
that bespeaks contempt for America and 
its democratic institutions. Fiction, as the 


| busy Buckley illustrates once again, allows 


a more leisurely and richer development 
of irony. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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INTRODUCING 
THE CANON NP-210. 
THE COMPACT COPIER OF 
A DIFFERENT SORT. 


It's fast. 21 letter-size copies a minute. 
Copies any size. Up to I1x17. Has a 
fixed copyboard. And even with the optional 
mini-sorter it’s compact. 





So what sort of person needs a Canon NP-210 It gives you all the advantages of automatic collation 
copier? Someone who wants the speed and flexibility without taking up much room 
of a big copier, but the size and price of a compact And the NP-210 is very convenient. With a single- 
Someone like you sheet bypass. An interrupt function. Not to mention a 

It speeds along at 21 letter-size copies a minute unique “clam shell" design for simplified maintenance 
And it gives you as many as 99 pages at one setting But the thing that makes the NP-210 really 

It makes big copies too. Up to 11 x 17. On virtually _ different is the fact that it's a Canon. The latest addition 
any kind of paper. to Canon's line of dry monocomponent Toner Projection 

And the NP-210 is compact in so many ways copiers. All with micronics technology for reliability 


It even has a fixed copyboard so you can tuck it in that and excellent copy quality 
inconspicuous corner in your office The Canon NP-210. Different enough for the sort 
You can even get an optional mini-sorter. of business you're in 
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Sheep graze on a se 


Now cook as if you grew up 


in the French provinces... 


in the Szechwan region of China... 
and the rolling hills of northern Spain. 


aside meadow near Mont Saint-Michel in Normandy 


, 
he aromas in a French country kitchen spring from lightly touched with garlic; artful ways with poultry, 
av uniquely French ways of preparing food, from salads, desserts. You'll go on a typical French picnic (and 
\ centuries of tradition get the recipe for a tasty tomato-cheese pic)...visit country 
French cooks are born to these delights. Now you can inns...in sum, Foops OF THE WorLD puts the pleasures of 
explore them at home in The Cooking of Provincial France. authentic French food in your library 
It introduces Fooos oF THE WorLD, the classic TIME-LiFr For your kitchen, Foops OF THE WORLD gives you a sepa- 
A Chinese cook browns Books series that can take you adventuring rate spiral-bound Recipe Book that includes approximately 
ingredients on a brazier on a delicious tour of the world 100 delicious kitchen-tested recipes. It's like getting two : 
For 10 days as our guest, wander the books for the price of one. 
length and breadth of France in spectacular _ Once you've toured France, you can go on in The Cook- 
photographs and warmly detailed text ing of Italy... The Cooking of China .. Germany Japan 
You'll travel from lamb-and-apple-raising one ata time, always for free examination Always a hard- 
Normandy to the wharves of Marscilles, cover book and a companion recipe book combining 
where cooks find fresh inspiration for their travel, dining traditions, cooking guidance and memorable 
glorious fish soup, bouillabaisse. recipes. For an experience to dine on for years to come, 
Discover how much more you learn mail the reply card today 


when you explore a cuisine along with the 
culture that originated it! We'll show you, 

step by step, the secrets French cooks relyon BONU & Se . 

for the perfect soufflé or omelet... hors Kitchen Guide 

Men at a country feast in Spain's d'ocuvre crépes...light soups and hearty Free with first volume. 64 pages of expert advice on 
Palencia province stews. How to roast lamb the French way, equipment... shopping ... food storage. 








© 1981 Time-Life Books Inc 
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must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time 
simply by notifying you. If | do not choose to keep The 
Cooking of Provincial France, I will return it together 
with the Recipe Book and Kitchen Guide within 10 days, 
my subscription for future volumes will be canceled and 
I will be under no further obligation 


If card is missing, mail coupon today to 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS . 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL 60611 \ Start by explori ng 
YES, I would like to examine The Cooking of Provincial 
France and the accompanying Recipe Book and Kitchen i 
Guide. Please send them to me for 10 days’ free examina THE COOKI N¢ OF 
tion and enter my subscription to Foons OF THE Wort. If 
I decide to keep The Cooking of Provincial France, Iwill i 
pay $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping and han 
dling. | then will receive other volumes in the Foops oF 
THE Wort series, shipped one volume and accompany: 4 
ing Recipe Book at a time aj roximately every other 
month. Each is $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling and comes on the same 10-day free-exami- E or a Ss 
nation basis. There is no minimum number of books that I e 
1 You get 2 great books for the price of 
get 2g e price of one. 
| Beautiful 200-page hardcover volume 2 Spiral-bound Recipe Book for your kitchen 

takes you traveling, tasting. discovering includes about 100 recipes. 
BKBO59 i 
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No matter how much-the world : 4 


ec becomes the same, _ et : 
~~ ~sthe individual will still prevail.) | 








Sfill-a car that manages to be distinctive. Oldsmobile 
2 Toronado for 1982. Its personal luxury and unique 
= © sestyling combined with its practical features—like front- 


= Ata time when cars seen more and niore the same, there’s Toronado 
‘ e 





“wheekdrive and optional diesel engine —make it some- se 
~ «thing special... something truly individualistic. do it with styie. 
a 
’ A Jj e 
TY YY lh while 
£ VILL bite 4, 
We've had one built for you. 
STANDARD V6 Use estitnated mpg for comparison Your mileage may differ depending on speed DIESEL V8 
distance, weather. Actual highway n ileage lower, Standard V6 Highway Estimate 
lower in California. Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with engine produced by thet 21 
GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated compari worldwide, See your dealer for details 
Hwy Est EPAEst.mpg 
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Color Line 


A SOLDIER'S PLAY 
by Charles Fuller 


Bie light is all but gone. One can barely 
make out the drunken, lurching figure 
in the center of the stage. “They still hate 
you!” he howls in a voice of blistered grav- 
el. “They still hate you!” Two rifle shots 
ring out as if to verify his charge, and the 
man falls dead 

This is the opening scene of A Sol- 
dier's Play, which inaugurates the Negro 
Ensemble Company’s 15th season. It is a 
drama of tensile strength that almost de- 
flects attention from its flaws. The dead 


| man is Technical Sergeant Vernon C. 


vestigate Waters’ murder 


Waters (Adolph Caesar), a regular Army, 
“all Army” noncom who fought in World 
War I. The time is 1944; the place Fort 
Neal, La. Apart from its white officers, 
this is a black outfit consigned to menial 
and, sometimes, degrading tasks 

The first surprise for Commanding 
Officer Charles Taylor (Peter Friedman), 
a West Pointer, is to meet Captain Rich- 
ard Davenport (Charles Brown), the 
black officer assigned by the Army to in- 


Almost inad- 





Wis 
Adolph Caesar in A Soldier's Play 
Trying to scour himself to whiteness 


vertently, he says to Davenport: “Being in 
charge does not look right on Negroes.” 
Besides, the prime suspects are local stal- 
warts of the Ku Klux Klan. What Deep 
South white man would testify before a 
black? Davenport is a seasoned skirmish- 
er on the color line. He is adamant, but 
scrupulously fair-minded 

What follows is a kind of courtroom 





al of honor 


trial in which Davenport interrogates ev- 


| eryone and reconstructs the crime in 


flashback. The flashback is a tell-and- 
show device. It can be used with fluid 
emotional mastery, as Arthur Miller used 
it in Death of a Salesman; here it seems 
more like a dry studied exercise on a | 
schoolroom blackboard. 

More interesting than the whodunit 
part of Fuller's play is the “Who the hell 
was he?” aspect in which Waters’ com- 
plex character is explored. Waters has 
tried to scour himself to whiteness 
through discipline and excellence. He is a 
martinet who addresses his recruits as 
“shiftless lazy niggers” and hounds one 
guitar-strumming vagabond _ singer, 
sweetly played by Larry Riley, to his | 
death. “They ought to work you niggers 
till your legs fall off,” he screams at his 
charges, meaning “snap to and measure 
up,” the one-line basic English catechism 
of the U.S. regular Army sergeant. Waters 
does not hate his men. He simply, heart- 
rendingly, knows that a black may snap 
to, and yet never measure up, in a white 
man’s universe 

In taut, forceful direction, Douglas 
Turner Ward elicits splendid perfor- | 
mances from his cast. Adolph Caesar’s 
portrayal of Waters merits an acting med- 
— By T.£. Kalem 


ON THE MONEY 


LOUIS RUKEYSER translates the 
complexities of the economic scene 


into plain English, every 
Friday night on public TV. 
Check local listing for 


time and channel. 


Underwritten nationally by a grant from 
MARTIN MARIETTA 


Produced by the Maryland Center 
for Public Broadcasting. 


WALL STREET Naa 
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3 a.m.the desk 


of a large metropolitan police force 

picked up the phone. A frantic voice said, 
“They're killing a baby next door, you'd better get over 
here fast.” 

Each there are more than one million reported 
cases of child abuse in the United States. Most experts 
now believe that for every incident reported, at least 
four go undetected. 

It is estimated that in up to 20 percent of American 
families, children are subjected to physical abuse, sex- 
ual abuse and neglect. One third of all abuse occurs 
among children under six months of age. 

This syndrome has been called the “pediatric 
disease” —a sickness that has been discovered within 
every social and economic class, ethnic group and 
religious affiliation in our country. 

For too long the problem of child abuse has been 
left to the police, the courts, the social workers and 
public welfare agencies —all forced to do more and 
more with less and less resources in their valiant fight 
to protect and to serve. 

But the startling fact is that the problem continues 
to grow at an alarming rate. And those most knowl- 

about the crisis of child abuse are convinced 
that real prevention begins with you in your commu- 
nity—perhaps even in your home. 

When you suspect abuse among your family or 
friends, show them you care by encouraging them to 
seek help immediately. 

Your compassion and caring may save the life 
of a child—our country’s most valuable resource. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE POSSIBLE ABUSE & NEGLECT 


Child’s Appearance 

> Unusual bruises, welts, burns 

> Badly nourished, poorly clothed 

> Frequent “accidental” injuries 

Child’s Behavior 

> Avoids contacts with adults 

> Reports injuries inflicted by parents 

> Painfully shy, or over-anxious to please 

> Consistently too late or too early for school 

Parent or Caretaker’s Behavior 

> Blames or belittles children 

> Cold, rejecting, withholds affection 

> Isolated from friends and community 

> Over-critical, setting unrealistic standards 

> Misuse of alcohol or other drugs 

The Effects of Child Abuse & Neglect 

> Short and long-term emotional, physical and mental 
damage 

> Parents encounter further loss of self-esteem 

> The community suffers because abused children 
often take out their anger on society in the form of 
crime and violence 

> Abused children often become abusers themselves 
when they become adults, and the cycle continues 











JANUARY 


NATIONAL CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION MONTH 





Learn the facts about 

child abuse. 

Help a defenseless child by 
reporting suspected abuse. 
Seek help yourself if you are 
abusing your child. 

Volunteer in your community's 
efforts to stop America’s 
number one killer of children. 
Make January a time for love. 

Join the 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE PREVENTION 


OF CHILD ABUSE & NEGLECT 


Sponsored by Children’s Village U'S-A- 
Call us at our toll-free number 


NEW BOOKLETS OFFERED 


Children’s Village U-S:A- has pro- 
duced a series of five booklets on 
child abuse written especially 
for young people who may have 
been abused and still need help. 
For your set of these five free 
booklets write to: 
CHILDREN'S VILLAGE 
or call toll free. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT > 


m Organized in 1974 by 1.0.1. (International Orphans, Inc.) 


after fifteen years of building orphanages, schools and 
hospitals for half-American children in Japan and Vietnam. 


= Sponsors the National Campaign for the Prevention of 


Child Abuse & Neglect, using the media, a national toll- 
free hot line and educational programs to encourage 
reporting of suspected abuse and to foster individual 
involvement in worthwhile local community programs. 


g Undertakes vital research in child abuse with an inter- 


nationally recognized expert research staff. In the future, 
Children’s Village U-S-A: research centers allied with major 
universities throughout the nation will help provide impor- 
tant data to develop innovative programs for prevention 
and treatment. 


For more information call toll-free 


1800-423-5805 
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Milestones 


BORN. To Jane Seymour, 30, British-born 
actress of stage (Amadeus), screen (Some- 
where in Time) and television (East of 
Eden), and David Flynn, 32, her business | 
manager: her first child, his second; in Los 
Angeles. Name: Katharine Jane. Weight: 
7 Ibs. 5 02. 


MARRIED. Dorothy Hamill, 25, 1976 Olym- 
pic champion figure skater who became a 
pro ice-show star; and Actor Dean Paul 
Martin, 30, son of Singer Dean Martin; she 
for the first time, he for the second; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DIED. Victor Buono, 43, corpulent actor 
who made a career playing heavies; of a 
heart attack; in Apple Valley, Calif. 
Buono’s epicene, buffoonish pianist in 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? won 
him an Oscar nomination in 1963. 


DIED. Harvey Lembeck, 58, wisecracking 
actor who played the gold-bricking Cor- 
poral Rocco Barbella in Phil Silvers’ TV 
show, You ll Never Get Rich; of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. A military motif 
threaded through the career of Lembeck, 
a World War II veteran. He played a pris- 
oner of war in the Broadway and Holly- 
wood versions of Stalag 17, a duty ser- 
geant in the film The Last Time I Saw 
Archie and a soldier in the movie Back at 
the Front. 


DIED. Hans Conried, 64, versatile character 
actor who buried his own personality in 
more than 100 screen roles, but whose fre- 
quent guest appearances on the old Jack 
Paar TV show brought his gently mock- 
ing offstage self to the attention of mil- 
lions; of a heart attack; in Burbank, Calif. 
Conried was celebrated for his skillful use 
of accents: a villainous Nazi in early films, 
a zany Bulgarian sculptor in the Broad- 
way musical Can-Can, a sheepish profes- 
sor on radio’s My Friend Irma. “Give me 
a laugh onstage,” said Conried, “and I am 
like a tiger who has tasted blood.” 


DIED. Erwin (“Spike”) Canham, 77, scholarly 
editor emeritus of the Christian Science 
Monitor; after abdominal surgery; in Aga- 
na, Guam. Under Canham’s direction, 
the Monitor was known for incisive inter- 
national coverage and interpretive news 
writing. A farm boy who made it to Ox- 
ford, he joined the Monitor in 1925 and 
was named editor in chief in 1964. Can- 
ham served in a variety of civic positions, 
but still found time to teach Christian Sci- 
ence Sunday school class. After retiring 
from the Monitor in 1974, he was named 
resident commissioner of the Northern 
Mariana Islands. 


DIED. Margaret Culkin Banning, 90. prolific 
fiction writer of 40 books and hundreds of 
stories on changing life-styles; in Tryon, 
N.C. Banning was a pioneer in choosing 
such topics as mixed marriages, birth con- 
trol and interracial relationships as sub- 
jects for pop fantasy. 














Essay 








The Anguish of the Jobless 


T he new unemployment rate: 8.9%. Everyone who hears 
that percentage will know it is fraught with troublesome 
forebodings. Yet the modern habit of mistaking statistics for re- 
ality makes it easy to overlook the fact that the rate stands for an 
indigestibly large number of individuals—9.5 million. Each 
point in the unemployment rate also represents, as the President 
explained last month, roughly $19 billion in potential but lost 
federal revenues, plus some $6 billion in financial assistance that 
the Government disburses to the jobless. Such statistical elabo- 
rations usefully suggest the vast scope of unemployment and its 
staggering cost in both forfeited wealth and rescue efforts. Yet it 
is essential to remember that statistics tell nothing whatever 
about the reality of joblessness. 

That reality is always personal and almost always lashed 
with a confusion of difficult emotions. Indeed, the psychological 





form, typically arouses feelings like grief, as though a loved one 
had died, according to experts like Industrial Psychologist Jo- 
seph Fabricatore of Los Angeles. The victim, says Fabricatore, 
passes through stages of disbelief (“This can’t be happening”), 
shock, numbness, rage. The elemental severity of such a reaction 
tells a great deal about the invisible desolation that is possible— 
and commonplace—in the world of the jobless. The bruising can 
show up in feelings of worthlessness. Rage, sadly, often crops up 
in the form of destructive behavior—wife beating, child abuse, 
neglect of friends, drunkenness—that increases predictably 
among the jobless. (In a study of the social effects of unemploy- 
ment over a 34-year period, Sociologist M. Harvey Brenner of 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore found that a 1% increase 
in the national unemployment rate was associated with a 4.1% 
increase in the suicide rate and increases of 3.4% in 





cost of joblessness is more hurtful to 
many victims than the strain of making 
financial ends meet. A few individuals, 
true enough, are so oddly disposed that 
they can take unemployment with up- 
beat nonchalance, making a lark of it or 
seizing the opportunity to switch careers. 
Still. Americans more typically take a 
cruel psychic bruising when they lose a 
job (never mind the cause). And if job- 
lessness goes on for long, men and wom- 
en of all ages, occupations and economic 
classes tend to suffer a sharp loss of self- 
esteem, a diminished sense of identity, a 
certain murkiness of purpose, a sense of 
estrangement from their friends—a sort 
of feeling of exile from wherever they 
feel they really belong. 

The loss of a job remains, by defini- 
tion, an economic event. Naturally, it is 
the economic aspect of the world of the 
jobless that has become most familiar to 
the public: the struggle to pay the rent 
and keep food on the table, the suspenseful search for new work. 
The intangible atmosphere of the jobless world is less familiar 
only because it is ordinarily more private, often downright ob- 
scure. The most obvious personal wounds of joblessness are often 
easy to spot, as in the language of Ronald Poindexter, 34,a Wash- 
ington bricklayer out of work for six months: “I feel sick.” But the 
profound wrench of unemployment is not often disclosed as 
plainly as in the reflection of Connie Cerrito, 52, of New York 
City, who last July lost the cosmetics factory position she had 
held for 35 years. Says Cerrito: “My job was my whole life. That's 
all I did. It’s unbearable now. Staying home is terrible. I can’t go 
on like this.” 

Common among the jobless is a sense of being condemned to 
uselessness in a world that worships the useful. Out-of-work peo- 
ple who do not develop such feelings on their own are apt to be 
given them when they visit the unemployment office: there the 
applicant is more often treated like an alien culprit in need of in- 
terrogation than an unlucky citizen in need of assistance. Says a 
young writer who was among the anonymous hundreds that Har- 
ry Maurer taped for the oral history Not Working: “1 always get 
the feeling that the people at the unemployment office think I'm 





, a bum or something.” Says another of Maurer’s subjects, a weld- 


er, of the unemployment rites: “You geta feeling of rejection. Es- 
pecially the feeling that they're better than you.” 

The worst jolt of joblessness may be that first notice of it—the 
firing, the layoff, the company closure. That event, whatever its 








ceorrecy woss admissions to state mental hospitals, 4% 
in state prison admissions and 5.7% in 
the homicide rate.) 

Surprisingly, or so it seems at first 
glance, most of the emotional beating that 
the jobless take is self-administered con- 
demnation. Says a former publishing 
company worker in her 30s, who was one 
of Maurer’s subjects: “I was persuaded 
that I must be not only as bad as the com- 


but much worse than that. Probably the 
world’s worst. Probably I didn’t deserve 
to live. It doesn’t simply take away your 
self-confidence. It destroys you.” Elliot 
Liebow, chief of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Center for Work and Mental 
Health, says that the very nub of the lost- 
job syndrome is the victim’s feeling of be- 
ing cut off from personal and social pow- 
er. The sense of powerlessness is 
compounded by all but universal self- 
blame. says Liebow, adding: “One very 
destructive thing is the enormous difficulty people have in seeing 
themselves as victims of the system. They always blame them- 
selves. and it doesn’t matter if you're talking about a plant shut- 
down or a government layoff.” 

It is not surprising, only ironic, that the unemployed should 
take such an uncharitable view of their own ordeal. Actually, they 
have merely carried into joblessness, and applied to themselves, 
the attitudes inculcated in them by workaday society. The Ameri- 
can view of joblessness has never been overly sympathetic. Pio- 
neer America flaunted its punitive sentiment in a vulgar apho- 
rism: “Root, hog, or die!” While that position has been softened a 
bit (witness unemployment benefits that have ranged from $9 bil- 
lion to $19 billion annually in the past few years) in the face of the 
fact that most of today’s idleness is involuntary, the nation has not 
relinquished its basic view of work as sacred and worklessness as 
sin. Proof that the old creed persists lies in the self-chastising of 
the unemployed. 

Such social convictions cannot be changed by preaching. Yet 
it is fitting, considering the frequent bleakness of the world of the 
jobless, to mourn the nation’s way of casually accepting in- 
creased unemployment as an unavoidable trade-off cost in the 
effort to achieve monetary stability and defeat inflation. News- 
paper Columnist Russell Baker had the notion of that trade-off 
in mind a few years back when he wrote: “It is obvious that un- 
employment is an honorable form of service to the nation.” The 
pity is that he spoke more truth than humor. —B8y Frank Trippett 





pany must have thought I was to fire me, | 
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The Lynx four- door wagon is a cicaaned for more 
impartant things than golf clubs, a ora- 
week's groceries. . 

It is designed for. people: ~ > 


That's why it is theenly wagon made in America* 


with a transverse engine, front-wheel drive, and 
fully independent suspensign—a system that not 
only gives you a smooth ride, but also more room 
to ride in. 

And while we've created a surprising amount of 
space, it hasn’t come at the expense of fuel effi- 


‘ciency. In fact, the Lynx wagon has the best gas- 
mileage rating of any Americah-built wagon— 
either manual transaxle or optional automatic 
transaxle. - pees 
MANUAL . 


AuToMaTIC [2Q)** Era est. Mec 41 est. nwy. 
The-Lynx wagon. Good things do come in small 


* EPA EST. MPG 44 EST. Hwy. 


packages. 


ne es Cee 


LYNX FROM LINCOLN-MERCURY 


Excludes other Ford Motor Company products. **Compare these estimates to the estimated MPG of other cars. You may get different 
mileage depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions and trip length, Actual highway mileage will probably be less than the 


highway estimate. (C 


alifornia estimates lower.) Buy or lease from your Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 





Research Results Conclusive: 


taste 
Key lo 
Merit Win. 


‘Enriched Flavor: MERIT topples leading higher tar 
brands in tests comparing taste and tar combined. 














One low tar cigarette whelming majority of 
continues to challenge smokers reported MERIT 
higher tar smoking—and taste equal to—or better 
win. than—leading higher tar 
Latest research offers brands. 
the most conclusive Moreover, when tar 
evidence yet confirming levels were revealed, 2 out 
MERIT as the proven taste of 3 chose the MERIT com- 
alternative to higher tar bination of low tar and Menthol 
smoking. good taste Filter 
T ae an study aker wade, MERIT 
oughest Competitors. remains unbeaten. The 
In impartial new tests proven taste alternative 
where brand identity was __ to higher tar smoking—is 
concealed, the over- MERIT. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
© Philip Morris Inc, 1982 


Reg: 8 mg *’tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine—Men: 7 mg “‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 9 mg ‘‘tar’" . . 
0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 10 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar‘81 Kings & lOO’ 


